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This is tiie second of a three-volxine set. This volire reports 
the rationale, procedure, and findings froa the follow-x^) of 117 
1975/76 graduates of OSU's College of Education teacher certification 
program.^ 

Rationales 

One oonpcxient of the Follow^p pro j ect5 sciiedule for iirplementa- 
tion in 1978/79 was the contacting of graduates of the 1975/76 certi- 
fication program. This was part of a larger plan to ooncact, in each 
of three consecutive years, one-year out, three-year out, and five- 

a/rt/cf^Aj . The f irst-yoar out graduates were contacted during 



the PoUavU)? project's first year of operation (1977/78) ; thus, 
one rationale for ccaitactLng this sarrple was to continue the estab- 
lished design. 

A seocxKl and more irtportant rationale was that traditionsd Follow^ 
H> projects concentrate only on those graduates v*io are teaching, but 
make no effort to examine career patterns of all graduates . The 
rationale here was to contact every person in a truly randan san^^le 
of all 1975/76 graduates, whether a person was teaching or not. It 
was more than a hmch that many careers besides the typical career 
pattern of "graduation- job seardi-enplqyment in the fall. of the 



!• Volime 2 reports the findings of reoontacting 40 teachers v*o were 
sxirveyed, interviewed, and observed last year (1977/78) . Volvne 1 
reports the findings of an ethnographic investigation of preservice 
credential candidates. These are available at no charge by writing to: 
Dr. Gary ceVoss, J^ollaA^ Project, College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Rn. 210D Pamseyer Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 43210. 
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graduatiiig year--aDntinued erolcyirent" existed among gradates. Our 
findin gs have ixanie out this hunch to a greater degree than we ever 
suspected. 

Teache r training works on a two-level system at OSU. Students 
begin their training by taking oollege-iidxSe core coxirses^ then later 
specialize in a subject, such as Early and Middle Childhood Education, 
Health Education, English Education, or Plysical Education. Findings 
nust be useful to two audiences, one college-wide and one program- 
specific. In 1977/78, one report was written for both audiences. In 
this year SQ>arate reports seem more apprcpriate. lhat audience con- 
cerned with ooUege-vade issues will find this report roost useful; 
individual program faculty have separate r^rts', under separate 
cover, detailing only their graduates' progress in the post-university 
world. The dual-audience at OSU was the final rationale for the 
undertaking of this general report about three-year out graduates. 



Procedures 



Sanple 

The sanple for the three-year stxK^ consisted of 117 randtraly 
sele c ted graduates of the graduating class of the College of 

Education, at Ihe CXiio State University. Including elenentary and 
seocw3ary &>ur*yeer graduates, the population totaled ^roxiinately 
1100 persons. The randcm saaple ccnprised slightly nore than 10% of 
those persons vAo were eligible to begin teaching in Septarber of 
1976. 

Bie map on the next page shows the location of those persons re- 
siding in the jstate of Ohio; the following mc?> (Figure 2) shDws the 
location of 2lL1 those who were contacted. 

The procedures section gives specific details on how these per- 
sons were contacted. As letters continue to trickle in 85 of the 
117 persons have been located. This figure is 72.6% of the original 
randomly-drawn sanple. 

How This Study Was Done 

In October of 1978 a Ust of all OSU College of Education gradte- 
ates eligible to teach in Sept-atber 1976 was drawn ip. Fran this list 
117 names were randonly selected. 

In Deoenber of 1978^ a four step procedure was established by 
>Mch eadi of these persons v^ould be contacted. 



Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
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In Step 1/ letters / huran si±)ject cxxmdttee cxeisent fonns/ and 
the questionnaire / reprxxiuced in Appendix A, were mailed to each grad- 
uate on the list. 3y January, 1979 this resxiLted in returns fran 24 
persons, change of address fonns for 10 persons, no responses froa 40 
persons, ar-d ••Not deliveralrle: addressee vmknown*' returns far the re- 
maining 43 persons. 

Ixi Step 2, a search was begun to locate the 43 persons for whcra 
no addresses were known. Hiese were thou^t to be graduates who had 
either a) left the university with a Laroorary Colinbus, Ohio address, 
b) rtcved from a previous permanent address more than oncje in the years 
1976-79, c) changed name due to marriage d) left a change of address 
but v*ose post office had not responded- 

To trade down each of these persnns, a second set of letters were 
nailed in February, 1979 asking only that the graduate respcaid with 
current mailing address, ooci?)atian, and telephone information. Fran 
this mailing, 25 replies and ten address oorrections were received 
from post offices around the oo'ontry. 

In P^ruary the locatiai of 48 persons were 3till unlcnown. To 
contact these persons, S*ep 3 was instituted. Arc! aval information 
on each graduate retrieved, showing parents' phone nuriber, high school 
attended, program area, et,c. Phone calls were then made to the most 
premising ph*one nunbers available. At: the same tiire, responses to the 
previous two mailings kept tridding in. Ey the end of Mardi, 82 
persons had been contacted, leaving 35 graduates unaccounted for. 

In Step 4, telephone interviews with. 40 of the 85 persons were 
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ocnducted. This interview is reproduoed in Appeniix C. Site visits 
were also made to 10 graduates who were teaching in the Colu±>us 
area. 

Jji sumary, three categories of data are avaJ^le for 85 of 
the 117 1975/76 graduates. For each of these persons there is either 
a 65-item self-report questionnaire, a 14-iten telephone interview, 
or a site visitation packet. (See Appendix A) . The 66-it.2n question- 
naire focused oil career infcrmation; the short questionnaire on a.ur- 
rent location and oca^^aticn/ teaching changes in teaching durii^ 
the past three years; the site visitation packet cn global character- 
istics of the graduate's personality, social situation, and work en- 
vironnent. 

Findings 

This section will oonvbine and report results for the three sets 
of instninents: mail questionnaire, tel^one interview, and sifc? 
visit padcet. 

Demngraphic Information 

A total of 19 different kinds of demographic infonration were 
gathered on the 66-item questionnaire. The itens will be r^rted in 
this order: 

All respondants answered questions concerning these matters: 

Occipation 
Sex 

Socio-econonic background 
Age 

Religion 
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Father's ocaroaticn at the beginning of coilege 

Married status 

icJirfjer of children 

0:iniB.Tnity bcm in 

OooBunily raised in 

Type of hig^i schcxal 

Additional college work done since graduation 
Degree attending, if taking courses 

<My those graduacts presently teaoiir^ arswered questicns dealii^ 
with tt.ese natters: 

Present grade lex-el te rhing 
Niriaer of childrei in class 
Percentage of time working a lon e 

General kind of setting (self-contairsed, traditional, open, etc.) 

T^le 1 gives Hie distributici of jobs for those persons contacted. 
Of the 77 persons v*k> reported current work status, 54 (70%) are 
teaching, 21 (27%) are working in non-education related positions, of 
the renainder two (3%) are unenplqyed, five persono (7%) did not re- 
port current occipation, three (2.5%) refused to participate, and 32 
persons (27.3%) could not be located. For those in teachii^ positions, 
tiie percentages- of teadiing graduates to program areas aj.-e: 

Elementary: 31 (57%) 

Secondary: 5 ( 9%) 

Distributive Education: 1(2%) 

Physical Education: 5 ( 9%) 

{21enn. & Second.) 

Exceptional Children: 3 ( 5%) 

Health Education: 1 ( 2%) 

Industrial Technology: 1 ( 2%) 
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Table 1 
C urrent Ocx:rupations 



Teaching (64%) 



presc3ic»l teacher 1 

kindergarten teaciier 4 

eleroentaxy teacher 18 

mddle sciiool teacher 4 

seccncJary teacher 5 

vocational teadier 1 

siabstitute - elementary 3 

substitute - secondary 3 

fiygienist teacher 3 

ID tiitor 4 

PE teacher 3 

recreation director 2 

teadies inentally retarded 1 
teaches mentally & physically 

handicapped 1 

reading specialist 1 

54 

Nonteadiing (25%) 

professional traveler 1 

iwthing 1 

staff assistant at bank 1 

graduate students 3 

personnel aide 1 

adninistrative secretary 2 
manager trainee for finance 

OQcipary 1 
assistant manager of boat co. 1 

unit manager at hospital 1 

building si^^erintendent 1 

atdiologist 1 

cosmetic consultant 1 

conputer programmer 1 

sales representative 1 

truck driver 1 

speech therapist 1 

waiter 1 

construction wrker 1 

vaitress & tutor 2, 



Dhable to contact but not teaching 
in Ohio*= 32 

Did not report occupation = 5 (8%) 
Refused to participate = 3 (3%) 
Uhatploy ed = 2 (2%) 




♦Determined not to be teaching throi»gh a cross-K±eck of social security 
mstfcers with State Department of Education statistics. 
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Ihe remainder of the demographic items will be tabulated 
in the following tables. 



u 

TABLE 2 

SlMftRSf OF DEMDGRAPHIC mPORMATION 



Nxirber of 
Rasponses 



1. Sex 



48 



2. Socdo-ethnic 48 
background 



3. Age 



48 



Religion 48 
(nunnber cate- 
gory^ nurrber 
active) 



Father's 
occupation 
at time of 
entry to 
college 



Wbrital 
status 
(chilc3ren) 
(pregnant) 



48 



48 



Female: 34 
Male: 14 

Caucasian: 46 
Hispanic: 1 
Asian: 0 
American: 1 

24-57 

Protestant: 13, 7 

Methodist: 10, 6 

Catholic: 8, 4 

Baptist: 4, 2 

Christian: 3, 1 

Presbyterian: 3, 1 

Lutheran: 4, 1 

Episcopalian: 1, 0 

Jewish: 1, 0 

iwne: l, o 

blue collar: 21 

deceased: 2 

farmer: 3 

professional: 6 

teacher: 5 

vdiite collar: 11 

male, married 8 (3) 
male, single 6 

female, married 25 (6) (2) 

female, single 9 



25 



« 
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TABLE 2 (cont'd) 
SUC*!ARy OF EEKDGRAPHICS 



Item 



Nurber of 



Range ^ Distributican 



Mean or (mode) 



Ccirtnunity bom 48 
(size) (state) 



Camunity raised 48 
(size) (state) 



Type of HS 



Positions 
seriox2sly 
considered 
in college 



48 



63 



Village, 

Town: 17 (Ohio) 

City: 16 (Ohio) 

5 (m, 111, 

E« Germany) 
Cols or Cleveland: 10 



(TTTwns in 
Ohio) 



Village/ Town: 24 
1 

City: 7 
1 
1 

Cols or Cleveland: 



(Ohio) 
(CA) 
(Ohio) 
(R7) 

(E, Germary) 
12 



(Villages or 
Towns in Ohio) 



public: 42 

public and private: 1 

private: 1 

parochial: 4 

engineering: 3 
conputer progranmer: 4 
business/management: 8 
science: 2 
self-CTployed: 8 
(writer/ photo- 
grapher/ craft shop/ 
translator) 
arts (theatre/ 7 

artist/ musician) 
professional 10 
college teadier 2 
service (airline 10 
stewardess/ ther- 
^ist) 
military 1 
none 3 
teaching 5 



(public) 



(Professioncd 
or Service) 



IG 
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TABLE 2 (cont'd) 
SIWMARY OF DEMOGRAPHICS 



Itan 



Nunber of 
Responses 



Influence of 
family, friends, 
teachers on the 
career choice 



48 



College work 
since the BA 



48 



If yes to above, 26 
degree objective 



Rarige, Distribotion 



If taking a 
coinrse no^r, 
yiiere? 



Yes: 10 
No: 36 



10 

friends: 3 
4 

3 
U 

8 
4 
4 

1 



faniily: 
fanoily & 
friends: 
friends & 

teachers 
teachers 
family & 

teachers 
others 
none 

don't knoi/ 

Yes: 21 
Nb: 27 



MA 16 

mo 1 

special Ed 

Certificate 4 

Other (Mm/pub- 5 

lie adnin; JD) 

OSU 3 

OSU, Marion 1 

Ohio Northern 1 

Cornell 1 

cn 1 

IWV 1 

Denver 1 
Golden 

College 1 



(U^ taking) 



17 
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Ihese following itetis, tabulated in Table 3, additionally 
suimarize the responses of those persons who are currently teaching. 
Biere were 29 persons in this groip. 



TABLE 3 

AEOrnCNAL DEMX3RAPHIC RESPONSES 
OF THOSE CUHRENTLy TEACHING 



Item 



Nmber of" 
Responses 



Grade level 



29 



Ntciaer of 27 
parents seen per 
month 



DistribxAion 



preschool 1 

kindergarten 4 

k-3 1 

Ist grade 2 

2nd grade 5 

3rd grade 1 

4th grade 1 
5th & 5-6 grades 1 
7th & 7-8 grades 2 

8th grade 1 

hi^ school 6 

all levels 1 

k-5 1 

tutors - gifted 1 

tutors subj. 1 

1- 2 5 

2- 4 6 
5-6 4 
7-8 1 
9-10 0 
11-12 . 2 
13-14 0 
15-16 1 
17-18 1 
19-20 1 
30 2 
all parents 2 
nr t applicable 2 



Msan or (Mode) 



(1-4) 



18 
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TABLE 3 (oont'd) 
SUM^5\By CF DEMDGRAPHICS 



Item 



Nixnber of 
Responses 



Number of 
students in 
class 



27 



Vforking with 
another adult 



27 



General Icind 
of settirg 



27 



Range / D3.stribution Mean or (Made) 



1-10 
U-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
110-120 
130-140 
160-180 

large variance 

less than 50% of 

the tine 
more than 50% of 

the time 
never 

self-oontained 
classroon 

prunarily self- 
contained 
vath hall or 
other space 

open setting 

other (gym, 

tutoring roan) 



2 
6 

11 
2 



21 

4 

2 



19 



(21-30) 



(less tiian 
50%) 



(self-oontained) 
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a. Where were you raised (where irost years before age 16 were 
spent) 1 

N«47 



Cleveland 2 
Ne&/ Carlisle 
Zanesville 
Grove City 
Jacicson 
Bradford 
Malamora 
Gomer 
Marion 2 

Lexington & Shelby 
Kenton 



Ohio: Deljdios 
Loraine 2 
Frederidctown 
Marion County 
Ooluirbus 5 
Lima 4 
Sidney 
Shelby 

Maxysville-Ridiwood 
Granville 
Vtapokoneta 

Other states: 

Rantail, Alabana 
Kinsbxarg, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 

Other oountries: 

Frankenburg/Bdenf Germany 

b. What type of community is this? 
N=48 

19 a. city 
11 b. rural 

c. small town 

d. Other (specify) 

U. Where did you receive your seoondary schoolino? 
N=48 ^ 



Bloom Township 
Pandora 
Youngstown 
M a d ison Township 
Qrandview Heigjits 2 
Toronto 
Ibena 
Hillsboro 
Cuyahoga Falls 
various towns 



43 



a. public sdiool 

b. private, coed 

c. private, all male 



12. TifM did you cane to attend OSU? 
N=65 

scholarship for OSU, Lima 1 

College of J\rchitecture 1 

Sister, friends, or brothers went to OSU 

Tfeacher recoimended 1 

Ftiends reoonmended 1 

Counselors reocrnnended 1 

Convenience, close to hare 22 

Cama to Cols to marry 3 

Eoononics 10 

EriencVralative in Cols. 2 
State university 1 



d. private, all female 

e. parochial 

f. Other (specify) 



Always wanted to 1 
Dental l^giene 1 
Wall known Univ. 2 
Good education 2 
Good courses 1 
Variety of oourses 
Pforked there 1 
They paid fees 1 
Size 1 

No response 1 
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FINDINGS 

The j^st -i^on gave sane denographic statistics on the 1975/76 
graduates. No further itan-by-item statistics will be given here. In- 
stead, Appencix B vdll report tabulated results for each nondemographic 
item in the 66-item questionnaire, the telephone interview, and the 
site visit packet. This section will interpret the results in two 
ways. Fir?:, the findings fran the nonteaching graduates in the saitple 
will be interpreted, ihen the findings frcm the teachers in the saitiple 
will be interpretedc 

Nonteachers 

The 23 persons in the saitple viio report not currently teadhing 
contain those who tried teaching but left, those who chose another 
occupation imnediately \jpon graduation and those who have not yet 
worked. 

Hie naiteachers in tliis sanple chose not to teach for a number 
of reasons. Many (45%) wished they could have found a job. Cne- 
fonarth of the: 23 re^xandents did go to at least one interview but were 
"shcxked at the lew salaries" and began looking for other work. Hie 
renaijider of the 23 respcaiden±s gave more personal reasons for not 
teaching. One decided to beoare a "full-time wife". Another said, 
"I never had any intention of teaching, the program was just easy." 

as Table 1 shows „ these persons chose a diverse range of occupations, 
frun sudiologist to tmit manager at a hospital. It appears, then, that 
a tesdnng degree can fulfill jcb entry requireititints in a variety of 
occapaticns. 
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The majority of these nonteadiers do not plan to try teaching; 
when asked, only 30% regret not having tried to teach, while 80% of the 
23 nonteachers reported being happy in their present position. 

Ihere is evidence, if the high satisfaction in current r»nteadaing 
occupation (see case study of Joe) is any indication, that a BA in 
education allcws a graduate to enter his/her fie?jd of choice. In 
this sense, then, the BA serves a certification function rather than 
a scbstartive function. 

Nonteachers were asked point-blank, "Why are you not teadiii^ 
nov^" Four kinds of reasons were given. Most ocrnion was the response, 
"I was unable to relocate, so I couldn't find a jcb (5 of 13 persons) . 
Three of the remaining response categories reflect the diverse per- 
sonalities of those graduated in 1975/76, as well as their relatively 
ycung age. One graduate just "never got into teaching", and never ordered 
a certificate. Three others found during their senior year 1±at they 
"just didn't like kids." One of these graduates discovered tiiis dur- 
ing a painful student teaching e^q^erienoe (see the FQllow-Ct> Project 
Technical Report 1-73: An E£±inoqraphic Investigation of tbe Student 
Teaching Experience. May, 197S) . One graduate reported he had a part- 
time job during college that ^turned into a full-tims occupation. 

One graduate who is blind discovered it would be too difficult to 
teach. Biis graduate did receive a degree in EtCE, and now has a full- 
time position outside of education. 

Nonteachers were asked diadng an in-depth interview how their 
current position was chose. Most of the graduates (8 of 13) responded 
that they "fell into" their positions: 
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building superintendent^ 

oonstnaction worker, 

sales representative , 

assistant manager of ci boat oonpany, 

graduate stiodent, 

adnixiistrator, 

laMyer. 

The other five persons are: 

unenployed ("I haven't been able to find a jcb.") , 
oonputer prograitiner ("I couldn't riandle 35 kids 

teing blind, had sore courses in canputer 

progranining"0 # 
vaiter (•'not ooougtfi raoney in teadiing") , 
auiiology (related to degree) 
truck driver ("no money in teaching, didn't like 

children"). 

These persons represent a group vdio seem oaniim in education: 
those graduates who take f ouj; years to disooror that teaching is 
not for them. Tha ronairing few do Jioh groi^) into neat categories 
and obviously can not be used to generalize to the entire graduating 
class. 



Teachers 

Satisfaction 

Several questions in the questionnaires and interviews relate 
to the issue of satisfaction with the teacher training program as well 
as the graduate's current occipational choice. 

A first exartple is general satisfaction in occipational cioice. 
Ihese were the responses of teaching and nonteaching graduates to the 
question "If you oould start over again, what occi?)ation would you choose? 
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Teacher Responses (nr=35) 

% 

teaching 21 §3" 

acx»unting 1 j}f 

nursing 1 ^ ^ 

hygiene 2 jf, 7 

secretary 2 j,7 

journalist 1 ^ ^ 
hone economist 1 
medical tech- 

ndcgist 3 i-^ 

don't know 1 ^. f 

engineering 2 ^ / 



Nonteaching Responses (N=/^) 

teaching 4 

law 2 /7 

busirass 2 j7 

hospital 1 f 

ei dn inistrator 

librarian 1 9 

electrician 1 1 

•ion't know 1 ^ 

It is clear f ran these responses that the teacher training ex- 
perifince has had a strong iitp^ct on both groups. Across groips itcst 
of the graduates would choose t o teach if they had it to do all over 
again. Ihese responses tell something about the positive feelings 
nost of the graduates hold about the College of Education. 

Another neasvire of satisfaction is intended future occupation. 
Each of the "teaching" respondents were asked, "Where vrould you like 
to be in 5, 10 and 25 years fron now?" Mast frequent response pat- 
terns were: 
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5 years 



JiO years 



25 years 



Pattern 1 ; 

Educational career intention (IJ=8) 



teaching elementary school teaching college 

EMCE oourses 



teaching kindergarten 



director of a 
preschool 



hic^ school administrator educational 

consultant 



Exanples: 

'teaching elementary school 
teaching preschool 
teaching hi^ school 
Pattern 2 : 

Biareaucratic rout j (N=10) 
EK3fm?lesz 

guidance counselor in a school gxiidance counselor 
teaching jr. hig^i teaching high school 

full-time teaching reading specialist 

Pattern 3 : 

Family career, return to teaching (»=4) 
Exanples: 

homer raising family teaching 
bearing/raising kids teaching 
houseperson teaching 
Pattern 4 : 

Nonteaching career (for those anticipating a career change in the near 
future) (N=5) 



retired 
retired 
retired 



retired 

teaching 

teaching 



Examples: 

restaurant biosiness 
successful lawyer 
MEA 



restaurant business 
sxjccersful lawyer 
MBA 



restaurant biisiness 
senior lawyer 
MBA 
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Again/ the clear sense of anticipated satisfaction teaciiing 
holdS/ especially in conjunction with a full personal life^ is evi- 
dent. 

itor those teaching now (28 responses) , 23 (82%) reported being 
at least •'ncre satisfied than dissatisfied with teaching as my occupa- 
tion.", 3 people reported beir^ equally satisfied and dissatisfied, while 
only two persons r^rted their feelings as "dissatisfied" or "ex- 
tremely dissatisfied" with teaching. 

Hiese facts do not mean that 1975/76 teaching graduates had no 
dissatisfaction with d^-to-d^ teaching. On the contrary, many re- 
sponses to questions about dissatisfaction focused on issi:ies such as 
"better discipline", "eradicating huinanistic philosophies* , "kids 
having iiore respect for adults", or "return to corporal punishment". 
The nodal response reflected a concern erphasized mary tiroes by many 
teachers: "higher salary". Hi^er salaries seen to be an iirportant 
issue to experienced teachers. It is ironic that of all variables, 
salary is least <^eA'ci by the gradiaate's potential during teacher 
training. 

The degree to which those teaching are meeting their anticipated 
goals, or f ailin g to meet them, is another measure of satisfaction. 
Eadi teacher was asked "Of all the various goals you have in mind as 
a teacher, vrfiidi one do you think you've made pretty good progress to- 
ward acocnplishing this year?" and "which goal have you made the least 
progress toward reaching?" 
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ibr the first question, teachers projected their sense of satis- 
faction vdth their inproved ability to help sbv^^n^q . Personal 
goals ("to be calmer") and curriculm goals ("I found a readirg readi- 
ness program I liked") occurred occasionally, but rcost frequent re^ 
sponses mentioned: 

"helping students move vp acadsnically" * 
"having better report with the students" 
"seeing hew the kids can work on their own" 
"iirproving the students' self -concept" 
"helping every child" 

"devoting attention to individual needs" * 

Closely linked with teachers ' perceptions about goals they reached 
is the kind of children they teach, or would like to teach. When asked 
the question, "If ycu oould choose your students in the canii^ year, 
which of the follwing kind would you select?", the most cormon response 
was (18 of 35) "a group of nice kids fran average hanes who are re- 
specful and hard-working." Only a few chose, "a groip of students 
whose needs are a challenge to the teacher", "a group of creative and 
intellectually datanding students calling for special effort", "a grouj^ 
of underprivileged children from difficult hones for whoti school can 
be a major opportunity." None chose, "children of limited ability 
viio need jnusual patience and sympathy— sanetimes they're called slow 
learners". 

♦these were median response categories, 6 and 4 responses. 
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The above results refler'c the coiicem third-year teadiers in this 
saitple showed for ininirnirmg the difficult aspects of teaching. To 
these teachers, nice kids are rewarding to teach. Satisfaction can be 
easily measured \^hen a teacher can see progress in his/her students 
every day. Likewise, these teachers are concerned with meeting the 
individual needs of students r but only in the sense that tiie students 
can be helped at all; v*ien there is a possibility that effort e3?)^ided 
by the teacher is measurable in achievonent or attiti:de gains, student 
success can be used as a rewairds source. The teachers in this sample 
like to feel needed and useful. Teaching kids who are not capable of 
learning, or viio do not want to learn, was perceived difficult, exas- 
peratingr and not leading to a positive teacher self-image. 

R&^ards 

The second major thematic area investigated by this study is rewards . 
After three years of teaching, what rewards do teac h ers perceive stem- 
ming from their chosen profession? The section that follows attaipts 
to answer this question for the 28 graduates with teaching jobs vho 
responded to the 66-iteni questionnaire. 

These teachers generally ranked the possible rewards from teach- 
ing in this order: rewards received direcrtly fran life in the class- 
rocm; the opportxmity to spend surtmers and holidays in personal pursuits; 
the oppo r tunity co influence students; salary; professional prestige; 
administrative inf licence. Overvrfielitdnglyf these teachers , at this point 
in their careers, felt that their place is in the classroom, not on the 
adninistration side of public education. The kind of students and 
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socio-eoananic status of the school was rated to be the nest carucdal 
factor in accepting a new position. They insisted tliat if another job 
were offered to them salary woiild be a minor consideration. Ihese 
teachers r^x^rted that most of the rewards stem from interaction with 
staadents they can reach. The reward of interactii^ and teaching students 
who want to learn and who are, as one teacher said, "well-brou^t up*" 
more than makes vp for the reward of higher salary, or special position 
due to maritious teaching. Likewise, these teachers feel that the 
students feel rewarded vrfaen the teacher takes a professional but in- 
dividual interest in the students. These teachers did not believe that 
having a great deal of subject matter expertise, Vjx^wing of the latest 
curriculum materials, or being in with the administration was personally 
rewarding. 

Bie concern over enhancing one's self-irage is shown again in most 
iiiportant aspects of teaching. Of 35 responses, 23 persons responded 
with statanents related to moral developcrent. A typical response to the 
question, "Of the various things you do as a teacher, vhidi aspect is 
most iitpDrtant?" was, "being a big influence in studaits' lives." 
Teachers generally believed that they have a moral responsibility to 
^ct jr . loco parentis ; responses such as, "most inportant to ne is ny 
influence over students",, or, "developing moral standards in ny students" 
were variations of a strong moral socialization theme. Inbedded in 
these responses was the percQ)tion by the teachers that sfodentr; needed 
moral and social guidance. As one teadier put it, "Soteone's got to 
make these kids think about how they affect each other. . .". 

Other ooncems that energed fran the responses to the open-ended 
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question about "most inportant thing you do'We discipline and teadaing 
reading and math. But aside fronlhese two responses, the thate of con- 
cern for the moral develcprvent of the teadiers' students was the only 
other response to this question. 

Values 

Values and beliefs of these teachers were in^'estigated in four 
major areas: beliefs about the role of education in general, attitudes 
toward instructional media, beliefs about the role of the teacher, feel- 
ings about the inportance of teaching. 

For the first area, responses were evenly divided among two rather 
conservative viewpoints. Half of the ri=3pondant« (10 of 27) felt that 
"Bie schools are basically OK, but should get back to basics— fewer 
fancy ideas, stricter discipline in general." An additional 13 of 27 
felt that the schools were OK, but needed to be professionalized and 
brought up to technological par with other institutions in the country. 
This latter group felt "the schools are basically OK, but tl-;ey need 
newer and better techniques-more specialists, smaUer classes, more 
applied technology (ooiputers, behavior modification) , higher salaries 
to reflect the professional role of teachers." The ranainir^ four 
persons felt informal education should becatie the standard of education 
in this country. 

Ihe teachers were asked about two kinds of instructional itedia: 
technological items such as TV, oonputer-assisted instruction, or other 
audio-visual leaining aides and other rote "natural" si^iplaientaiy 
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naterials. OvenAelndngly, teachers rejected the statatent that these 
itans were necessary for learning, and felt that they offered little 
pranise for helping teachers to teach better froa day to day. Hiis re- 
sponse seems to contradict the previous response of those vtxi sesned 
to feel the pranise of technology. However, the first question referred 
to education in general, vAiile the seocsnd question referred to each 
teacher's specific classroom. In other words, changes that may cotb 
about in education will, in these teachers' eyes, have to offer great 
pranise before the routine established in these specific dassroons is 
modified to inake way for the "inproverents". 

Teachers were asked, "Which do you consider nost irt|X3rtant to 
your teaching, warmth and closeness (tcwazd the students) or getting 
vork done?" Nbt surprisingly, both categories received responses, 
but the former predorainatcidy le seven of 20 persons thsught "work" 
was most inportant, S felt that •\<armth and closeness" caused stiiSents 
to work effectively. it is interest.: pg to no:e however, that when 
the graduates were asked abcut their most iitportan' goc»l in an open- 
er/3ed manner, at least half of the seirple mentioned work oriented itans. 

Finally, teachers wete asked about leaving the classrocra for ad- 
ministration. Of the 27 perscs-iS \±o refvoxided to this question, 16 
said they would "feel a real loss if I left the classroon for ad- 
ministration". Two persons were at tlie other extreme, expressing a 
desire to further the goals of the school by entering administration. 
The renainder of the persons (11) reported mixed emotions about going 
into adnninistration. 
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Tiiae Distribution 

There are fe^ data 'v^ch shed light an how beginnirg teachers 
spend their time. There are, fortunately, several itancs in this set 
of infonnation about three-year out graduates viiidi carefully infom 
this issue. 

One question asked of all teachers was, "Could you give ire an 
^proxiinate pictiare of hew you distribute your tirre during an average 
school week?** Baese were the responses, */;^ A7c//J, 

average rai nye 

1. actxjal classroom teaching 26.36 , 6.15^^ 12.5-40, 0-20 

2. direct pj.^eparation for class 5.32 , 1.88 2.5-8.75 , 0-8.75 
such as lesson planning, set- 

ting \jp equiproent, etc. 

3. grading pcpers, etc. 3.87 , 1.03 1-20 , 0-8 

4. routine paper work .63 14-3 , 0-2.5 
(adninistrative) 

5. sec^ individual students 3.17 , .58 .4-20 , 0-2 

6. extra curricular & stu(^ 3.17 , .05 .4-22,5 , 0-1 
halls, etc. 

7. meetings of one kind or 1.22 , .63 .25-20 , 0-3 
axx>ther 

8. other (nap, crafts, playground 2^, .18 .5-32.5 , 0-15 
duty, making materials, con- 

ferences, collecting ideas) 



* Responses are cUvided between full-time teachers (40 hrs or more) an 
part-time teachers (10 hours or less) . 

Underlined responses are from full-time teachers. Those vMch are 
not underlined are from ^7/V'/yy^ 
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Bie average full-time third year teacher puts in 41.69 hours per 
week in school and 7.96 hours out of school in teaching duties. Mast 
of the tine is spent teaching (28 hours) , while substantial aiounts 
are s£ei± - . planning and extracurricular/staiSy hall assignnents. These 
data effectively dispel the inyth of teaching as the "easy life". Ihe 
third-year graduates of OSU are currently working the equivalent of a 
49.65 hour vork week in their jobs. It should be noted that these are 
average figures; two graduates, both from fhysical education, report 
working 50-hour weeks and 20-hour weekaids. 

Uie responses indicate that these teachers spend long hours at 
their jobs. How vrould they use a gift of 10 additional hours per 
week? This question was asked, and 21 or 28 graduates said they would 
not use the time for personal errands or pleasure, but would invest 
the time in "preparation for classes or in-class teaching." 

This response is congruent with previous responses about satisfac- 
tion and reward systems. These teachers have cans to value the in-class 
experience, derive the major portion ot their rewards frar the give and 
take of dassrocan life, and feel frustrated v^en mjich of their time is 
frittered away on noninstructionsd duties and activities. 

The time distribution reported by these third-year teachers is 
jvadged hy them to be typical of other teachers with whan they work. 
Each of theses graduates was asked whether he/she works "harder, about 
the same, or less hard than other teachers in your school?". Twenty- 
five of the teachers responded "as hard or harder" than other teachers. 
(One of the chief purposes of the observations done on the sanple of 10 
teachers was to check the acanracy of this self-r^rt statenent. In 
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our qpjnion, based an an average of two hours of observation, these 
statanents about relative work loads are accurate. These teachers do 
work hard to provide a good instructional and life experience for 
their students.) 

Again, the need to get away from teaching occasionally was re- 
flected in responses to a question asking, "About what part of your 
life does teaching occi^y?". Tha nest frequent response was, "Teach- 
ing is a large part of ny Ufe but I like to gst a/ay fron it occasion- 
ally. . .-. No teacher responded, "Teaching is my v*ole Ufe; I put 
it before everything else." Likewise, no teacher responded, "I spend 
as Uttle time as possible in the job. .. i just go through the notions. 
These reponses highlight the selection process leading to only 35% of 
the graduates teaching. A previous section has suggested sotb selection 
prooessts that take place after graduation, but it is clear that the 
majority' of those new teaching take the jcfc seriously, truly care for 
the moral welfare of their students, and work hard at tlieir occupa- 
tiari 

Changes; Discipline 

A final issue of interest which can be teased fron the three kinds 
of information gathered on these graduates is changes that have occured 
fron their first year to the present. These changes are most frequently 
r^xarted in two areas: 

The first area of change is discipline. There are mariced changes 
in the way almost every teacher disciplined his/her class fron the first 
year of teaching to new (1978/79) . All responses will be shDwn here. 
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vdth strategies used the first (or previous years) on the left, the 
sarae teacher's response for the current year on the right: 



Grac3e, Subj. 

1. Sec. Dis- 
tributive ed. 



2. 3-4 



3. 2 



4. Sec. French/ 
Eng. 



5. Sec. Math 



8. 5th 



9. 3rd 



10. 2nd 



ERIC 



Previous Years 
Bien 



turned kids over to the 
prxDcipal 



work vrith them one on 
one, but never do I 
put a kid down in front 
of peers. . . 

I have a "ticket" system 
that goes hcce to parents 

since each child needs a 
different form, I work with 
each one - keep them in at 
recess for punishment 

I have standards the kids 
must live vsp to, if a student 
doesn't I lose singling oxit 
or peer pressure - isolation 
as a last resort. 

the school system determines the discipline - first 
prriDlen is handled by teacher with verbal reprimand and 
detention; second occurrence by conference with cssis- 
tant principaJ. 



I tried different things 
every d^* 

I was lenient and unsure, 
I oftea backed cf f . . . 



I sent kids to the 
principal 



I would deal with students 
as humanely as possible 



I yell at them individually 
but try not to himiliate 
thaa - I reason with them 



corporal punishment is the school policy - I agree with 
that - kids are first warned then tha principal spanks. 
In my class I.usually yell. 

try to prevent problems - if Same - this is district policy 
there's a bad problem, match 
the punishment to the deed - 
if it continues call parents 
finsdly go to si^^ervisor. 

lay down strict rules - if Same 
they are broken I take away 
priveleges, or detention - 
finally I'll call the parents 



Jceeping in from recess - 
paddling. 
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for good behavior the students 
get to see a mDvie on Friday - 
they gev* marks in a month, they 
miss a week of recess - 
paddling as a last resort 
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Grader Subj. 



Previous Years 
Then 



New 



11. Learning Disabled 



12. full-tin^ 
Slabs titute, 
elementary 

13. 1st 



14. kindergarten 



15. 2nd 



16. 5th 



17 • kindergarten 

(not teaching now) 



18. 8th - Lang. Arts 
(first year) 



19. 6th 



20. 5-6th 



talk to children - ex- 
plain v*y b^iavior is 
inapprcpriate - make the 
discipline the oonseqi^enoe 
of the action 

talk to them about 
mi.sbehavior 

have rfiild sit in a 
comer or stay in from 
recess - talk to them 
sternly 

^>anked 



sane 



same 



have a child sp^id time 
in a comer or sit out 
of a fun activity* 

deny a privelege - take 
misbrfiaving child out of 
group 

same 



talk to child to find 
out vAy they did some- 
thing - take aw^ priv- 
eleges - finally paddle 

tried to reason thirds have child stay in at recess 
out - had principal paddle call parents - pad^lle them 
them 



talk to them .ibout mis- 
behavior - put hand over 
their mouth if they're 
talking - have them 
stand in comer - spank 

give them extra work to 
do - talk to them about 
misbehavior - talk to their 
parents - paddle as a last 
resort - send then to 
principal 

talk to them and explain 
why I don't like their 
behavior 

talk to them - take away 
priveleges - paddle tliem 



not ^plicable 



not applicable 



same 



same 
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Grade/ Siipji 



21, 8-13 year old 

msitally retarded 



22. elementary 



23. full-time 
siiDStitute, 
foreign language 



24. Learning Disability 
Tutor 



25. Sec. English 
(first year) 

26. 1st 



27. 8-9 General 
Science 



28. 2nd 



Previous Years 
Then 



29. Learning Disabled 
1(>-I2th 



30. full-time 
siibstitute 



dealing vath the severely rewarding appropriate 
mentally retarded, so no behaviors - aversive 



discipline problems 



ignore negative behav- 
iors - ' reward positive 
ones 

talk to them about mis- 
b^iavior - have misbe- 
having child write a 
ocinxjsition 

put rose on blac!: board 
hxxniliation - paddling 



vamings - paddlings 

taUc to child about 
problem - have the;j r 
solve it 

I was too strict 



one on one ask thun 
why they did something - 
take away privelege^ 
after warning 

talk to them - have them 
undo anything they've 
done wrong 

let permanent teacher 
handle it 



consequences for rp^^ny 
negative behaviors 



?am5 



de>2nds on sittiation and 
student/ but generally 
talk to tnem or send 
thfin to detaitxon 

r^rimand them witii a 
look or a touch - tell 
them I'm not h2^3py with 
viiat they're doing 

not applicable 

sane 



try to reason with them - 
be a strong authority f igxare 
I do not back down 

3ame 



same 



same 
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Several patterns energe fron these ooiparative ccnments. Sore 
teachers seen to be "bom discipLiners." This type is represented 
ty teacher 6, viio has not changed methods since she began teaching, 
and viio reports having few discipline prcblens. 

Ohese graduates are in the minority, however. A irore camcn 
pattern is represented by teacher 3, vAose disciplinirg techniques 
the first year reflected her inexperience, laisureness and poor tim- 
ing when problens occurred. Teacher 3 now is much more seifoonfi- 
dent, and reports her timely, decisive techniques keep preplans to a 
mininum. Teacher 3 also illustrates the frequent shift to a "one 
CXI one", case-iy-case approach to discipline. Just as in instruction, 
the students are seen as individuals, each requiring a different 
technixjua. This shift froa teacher-oentered tr. cMld-centered oonoem 
for discipline is highUghted by the enphasis on socially haaax^ dis- 
clr)line t-cudques. Teacher 3 and thos.» she represents (t-achcr 4, 6, 
23) no longer "put kids down in front of their peers", or use tech- 
niques vMch would damage student egos. Part of this change can be 
traced to experience. We are unable to determine for this second 
pattern whether the initial, eventually abandoned model was the result 
of discipline classes, student teaching, or sane other learning ex- 
perience or vhether the model was developed as a daily reaction to the 
setting. 

A third pattern is a contrasting one to Pattern #2, tiie teacher 
who, after starting on shaky ground, has established a systan that works 
in that teacher's particular class. This third type of teacher is the 
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one v4io is still struggling to keep order after three years. While 
location mig^it well play a role in the continuing prcfclem, teachers 
in this category do not blame the studaits or the school, but self- 
repeal the origin of the problem to be thenselves. Teacher 16 is 
representative; tlus graduate reports, "backir^ down to the students" 
as a ocffitinuing prcfcleni after three years of teachii^. 

A fourth pattern ot discipline is to rely on school-wide r<2gu- 
laticns. Teacher 5 and 7 fall into this category. Each teacher in this 
category report two internalized attifcxies aboijt discipline as a natural 
result of using a school-wide systan. First, the connotation of pos- 
itive discipline w as missing fron their reports; the seise of individual 
approaches was lacking. Zzdh problem was serious, to be handled externally 
and uniformly. Seocavily, each teachar made a oontent to the effect, 
"this is the best for all of us." The sense caae throv^ ^t their 
sipertlsor not only wished to handle discipline, but also wished to 
convince teachers that the svpervisor 's way was absolutely correct and 
not to be challaiged. 

A fifth pattern, found only in the special education classes, was 
the reliance on behavior modification. No other set of teachers gave 
any scientific rationale at all for their approach, while every special 
education teacher did. Typical remarks for this minority scientific 
approach, "I try to reward appropriate behaviors, and provide aversive 
consequences for really negative behaviors. . (Taacher 21) were 
ocnpletely missing fron the speech of regular classroom teachers. 

It is a hunch that approaches to discipline, except for those who 
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graduated frm the Exceptional children prograri, wsre learned in the 
field. One fact causes vis to make such a statanait, and that fact is 
tiie widespread use of corporal punishment. It is clear that no pr oijrdm 
in the College of Edu cati o n proposes sparJcix^ as an acc^±able dis- 
cipline tedmique; yet, vdthin the context of a oaipletely open-ended 
interviav question, 10 of 27 graduates freely reported vising corporal 
punishnent. Freely r^rting the use of corporal punishnent seens 
equivalent to iirplying a) it is used throughout the sdxxjl the graduate 
is in b) it is thought to be an effective discipline technique. And 
yet, spanking is not taught at OSU This logic leads us to beUeve that 
discipline was learned by the teachers after they began their jobs, not 
before. 

Changes; M3st Significant Problem 

Anotiier area of chejige is problem areas, as perceived by the 
teachers. On the one hand / teachers reported that their first|was 
spent dealing with two problem areas: "learning the ropes", and 
dealing with discipline. On the other hand, teachers report that now 
(although discipUne is often mentioned) , using time effectively is 
the most significant problem. As was done with discipline chaises, 
results fron teachers will be presented here in a caiparative for- 
mat. 

"Most sictnificant prctolem, fron first year to now" 

Teachers First Year ^ 

I wasn't pr^jared at all enough time to do what 

for the school system; I want. . . 
what to do and how to 
do it. . . 

not being taught how to having too marQr kids to 

• • teach them all effectively 
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"Mpst significant problem, fron first year to new" (cont'd) 



Teacher 



First Year 



5 
6 



7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 



discipline . . . 



discipline. . . 



discipline . . . 

knowing hew to keep the 
kids btjsy . . . 



applying the curriculum 
(knowing how to teach) 

discipline 



discipline 

knov/ing each child is 
perfonning at optiitium 
capacity 

coping with students 
(discdpJJLne) 

evaliaating students. . 

discipline 

hadn't been tauc^t how 
to help students. . . 

learning hew to i:ise 
teachers' guides. . . 

discipline 



having time to teadi 
after the planned ac- 
tivities were done with 



reading - children have so 
perceptual problans etc. 
can't sound out 

time to get everything 
done . . . 

keeping ahead of rcy students 

not enou^ time to organize 
and keep records on viiere 
kids are and viiat they're 
doing. . . 

parents 



keeping kids attention^ . . 
(vMle teaching) 

meeting the needs of all 
different kinds of children. 

same 



running otct of time to teach 
all the things I want to . . 

keeping control of the class. 

discipline 

not enoiagji time, too much 
to do other than teaching . . 

dealing with parents 



not being assertive enougji 
in teaching situations 

pleasing the administration 
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"Most significant probleoiy fron first year to now" (oont'd) 



Teadier 



First Year 



18 

19 
20 

21 (MR) 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 



28 
29 

30 



discpline is a cx>nstant 
battle 



(this is her first year) 



getting too involved. . . same 



enoug^i : time to get 
everything done. . . 



lack of materials and 
space. . . 

knowing how to get or- 
ganized, how to get the 
kids organized. • . 

discipline 

insecurity. . . 



getting immotivated 
stxadents to try. . . 

parents not understanding 
\hat I'm trying to do. . . 

time spent preparing 
dittos f coaching etc. 



not enou^ time 

dealing with the small 
dc^to-day problons in 
teaching. . . 

getting \ased to being a 
teadier and not a student. 



enough time to provide in- 
dividual attention to each 
child 

shorthanded 



knowing, appropriate student 
goals. . . 



motivation. . . 

helping the kids realize 
how iitportant the basics 
(RER) aire for life. . . 

(this is her first year) 



same. . 



keeping self interested .in 
field viien other opportuni- 
ties ooroe along to make more 
money 

same 

same. . • 



getting kids to do honework.. 
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Uie niost relevant question confronted with these oorparative 
data are: Were theire caiiion problems the fixst year of teaching? 
Are there patterns of persistent problems eifter three years of teaching? 
What relation do these two kinds of problems have to the teacher certi- 
fication program here at the OSU College of Education? 

In response to the first question, two areas seem to stand out. 
One is discipline. Discipline was the major problem for teachers 4, 5, 
S, 9, 11, 13, 16, 18 and 23. Thiese teachers run the gamut of sniall to 
large schools, naral to urban ooitniunities, primary to secondary classes. 
Since the 1980 state redesign standards for Ohio specify a class on 
discipline, it will be informative to see if, when the current crop 
of teacher graduates enter-^the field, discipline increases or decreases 
as a major concern during the first year of teaching. 

The second area most frequently mentioned as a major prcblem area 
the first year was "learning the ropes". Teachers reported not knowing 
hew to teach when confronted with their own class, how to use the mater- 
ials and teachers' guides, and kncwing how to motivate and keep students 
on task. Again, the new 1980 standards call for increased anounts of 
field and clinical experience during the undergraduate years; such ex- 
periences might help alleviate the induction to teaching prcblan. 

As for the present, there are few clear patterns of major problans 
that cut across all teachers. Rather, there seem to be a variety of 
areas that give e:?5erienced teachers problems. One is the anount of 
vested time during a school day, time that is not devoted to actual 
teadiing. As one teacher put it, vAen discussing a roan assignment chart: 
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Last year I didn't do it like this. It would take me 
an hour on MDnday and then again on Friday to get monitor 
assigiments to than (the students) . This year ny new 
ciiart does it all. in 10 minutes. . . but this is sore- 
thing that I can control. . . the meetings, tests, par- 
ents^ records, assanblies. . . viien all those are done 
there's no time left to teach. . . . 

Insufficient time was mentioned by teachers 1, 4, 6, 11, 14, and 
20. Interestingly, teacher 4 and 11 had naned discipline as the 
major problem the first year, but now feel wasted time is the biggest 
prdDlem. The other four teachers have been plagued by the lack of time 
throughout their career. 

Ihe change from teadier-centered concerns to child-centered con- 
cerns is again ^'va:/ when teachers state one of their biggest problems 
is fi n ding ways to meet individual needs of children. Iteacher 9 is a 
perfect exaitple; viiile the first year her major problem was "discipline", 
she now is frustrated by being vmable to ser\dce each of her many dif- 
ferent clients. 

Aside fron these two areas, adequate teaching time and meeting 
individucd needs, there are a wide range of other prcblents. Hiey 
range frcm parents misunderstanding of the teacher's aims .to having 
too many child^-en in the class, to pleasing the administration. 

In 22 of the 28 cases, teachers' perceptions of their most sig- 
nificant problem changed over the three-year period (two of the teachers 
are first year teadiers) . This poses a considerable dilerma for pro- 
grams attatpting to gradiate successful teadiers. Vfe have seen that 
about 40% of all graduates end \jp not teadiing; we have seen that of 
those \f*io do get a job iirmediately upon graduation, aboirt: 85% are 
still teaching after three years. The question is, which segment of 
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the graduating population is most iirportant to programs? Should 
programs teach survival skills aimed at helpii^r fiist-year teachers make 
it throug^i year one? Or should programs recognize that most grad- 
uates viio land jobs out of college will be teaching aftar three 
years, and concentrate on providing help vdth neeting the changing 
needs of third-year teachers? All that can be said here is that 
perceived problems do change between the first and third year, most 
frequently fron discipline to tine and client-serving concerns. 
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Ocanclusions 

Ohe body of this report has descrilsed those graduates for 
vtora infornetion was available. Several ways were vised to 1^ out 
the results in an effort to typify both the teaching and non-teach- 
ing parts of the sanple. 

Oie major limitation remains the inability to account for every 
person in the randcmly-drawn saitple. In spite of repeated attetpts 
to contact each p^raon, sane graduates .evaded all attenpts to make 
contact with them. The 85 graduates who were contacted do represent 
73% of the sarrple, but there is still the small but distinct pos- 
sibility that diaracteristics of the missing 32 persons could alter 
the findings, if they could be located. 

Several facts lessen this possibility, Througji a cross-checkLng 
procedure, it has been detennined that none of these persons is 
currently teadaing in public schools in Ohio. They may still be 
residing in the state, vorking in education-related occupations out- 
side the public school systan, working in non-education related oo- 
ctpations, or not be working at all. But because they are not teach- 
ing, at least each CSiio teacher in the sanple is represented here. 

It is our additional feeling that the trends established by the 
non-teaching graduates' responses we contacted allow us to have con- 
fidence in ccnclusions about those ncxi-teadiing graduates. Finally, 
not all graduates were contacted, but 73% of the sample is much 
better than the 35-40% e^qjected frcm a conventional mailing technique. 
In sumnary we feel confident, but not conservatively confident, that 
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these data generalize to tlie 75/76 graduate class. 

What conclusions can be reached fran these data? Five 
will be listed. 

Career Trends * 

U|?on graduation in 1976, 37% of the graduates obtained full-time 
teaching positions (full-time teaching does not include substitut- 
ing) . In Septenber of 197^, this percentage of full-tiire teachers 
rose to 55% (for those persons we have longitudinal information on.) 
Several oondiasions are linked to this trend toward more graduates 
entering education than leaving. 

a. there is a stable percentage of gradxjates vho never planned 
to teach at all. In (?ur saitple the percentage hovered around 
30%. Bie concliiision that not every enrollee in the College of 
Education plans to teach is often lost si^t of vrtien etploy- 
ment statistics are generated. For the ix^n-teaching graduates 
in our sairple, j^/^-/^/^u jj/ztin/- were enplcyed and satisfied with 
their nan- teaching occupation. 

b. For those graduates vho want to teach, the conclusion is strong 
that the longer one oontinties to seek an education-related job, 
the better one's chances of obtaining a job. In ^^lo% sample, 
more graduates were entering teadiing after 3 years than leaving 
teaching; the percentage of full-time teachers has jxitped fran 
37% to 55% since 1976. ffost of the increase cares fran grad- 
uates who worked their way into a system by substituting. The 
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ranks, then are being svollen by gradmtes v^iio persistently clirg 
to education as an occtpation, rather than by non- teachers returning 
to the classroon. 

In light of these conclusions, it will be interesting to watch 
the effect of redesign on the percentages of persons who select 
themselves into the College of Education, and those percentages of 
persons who i^on graduation remain qualified to enter non-teaching 
occupations. Vfe say this in light of the enphasis toward less lib- 
eral arts classes and increased teacher training classes dvie to tlie 
increased oourse load danandtd by redesign (in the areas of dis- 
cipline cind the new sophotore Professional Introduction sequcinoe) . 
If approximately 60-70% of the graduates believe teachii^ is a viable 
career, that still leaves 30-40% who use the education major as a 
degr^, rather than as a veldcle to a teaching profession. Since 
crossover frcm non-teaching to teaching it will be interesting to 
see if enrollment figures drop as the technical aspects of teaching 
are enphasized and the liberal arts curriculum is deemphasized. Other 
evidaioe to stpport this hypothesis would be a higher unenployment 
rate among graduates vdio decide not to teadi but a slight increase 
in the percentages of oersons vrfm do c±oose teach-lng. 

A ireoamendation is that individual programs recognize that 
every gradviate may not be a person v4io wants to be in the classroon, 
or a person viio is capable of teaching. Deciding that each person 
of the program^ graduates should want to teadi is different than 
deciding that each person that a program graduates should be able 
to fill a role in the broader job market. 
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Oonservatism 

This conclusion is that the gi^duates were generally raised in 
conservative environments and have maintained their oonservatism to 
this date. Several demograFhic indicators stiggest this conclusion. 
For the graduates for vixm we have information , twenty^fbur of foi±y- 
eight were raised in villages or towns in Ohio and an additional 
twelve were raised in either Columbus or Cleveland. In addition, 
within this forty-eight, several more were raised in cities in CXiio. 
B7ls brings the total to forty-four out of f orty-ei^t persons who 
vere brought within the state. This fact does not directly iitply 
a conservative plurality, but does at least^the hanogeriaous 
nature of the graduates. Another indicator is the number of persons 
who attended public versus other kint3s of schools. Forty-one of the 
forty-eight persons attended public school, rather than other private 
or parochial institutions. The conservative trend continued into 
college. Now, results shew this group of persons to be generally 
satisfied with their status and not looking to change the way things 
are around them. For exaitple, twenty-seven of the forty-ei^t 
graduates have never taken an additional college course since re- 
ceiving their bachelor's degree; within that group the majority of 
ttie persons teaching in Ohio are not taking any classes at all. The 
majority of the classes that are being taken are outside of the 
state in such places as Cornell, Denver, or Golden West College. 

•The graduates who are teaching showed 
their oonservatism in a number of other ways. One of these ways 
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is in their attitude tcward the curriculvm, physical arrangenient, 
and relationsldps to the children and administration in the school 
in which they teach. These teachers overwhelmingly reject innovative 
strategies for curriculvm or social changes within the school. When 
asked about the most important change that could take place in schools 
in an open-ended question, a significant percentage of teachers pre- 
ferred changes that fall cn the conservative end of the spectrum, 
rather than the innovative end. For example, one teacher who said 
that the most important change that could be brought about in public 
schools is "a return to corporal punishment"; another teacher in- 
dicated that the biggest change in public schocjls would be "keep- 
ing professors ideas out of public schools". 

We are not concluding here that conservatism is good or bad. 
We are concluding that the graduates who are now teaching in the 
public schools of Ohio are conservative, ;d.shing to see neither 
radical nor even slew change in the schools. On the whole they 
enjoy the status quo and have accustomed thonselves to the way things 
are. This characteristic of the teachers is a feature that should 
be seriously considered when program plan curriculum and teaching 
strategies for future potential teachers in the state of Ohio. 
Programs must look upon these data as reflecting ^^rJj^r^ the peak 
of the trend tcward the "back to the basics" irovement in public ed- 
ucation. However, not only would these teachers welcome a return 
to the basics but seemed to indicate that any other c±ianges in the 
school systans, in their minds, are unwelcome. It seens contradictory 
that so many programs at OSU are designed to open the eyes of per- 
spective teachers about possibilities in education for ciiange, v^en 
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these data indicate that the environment into v*iich teachers are 
liirust is a mudi stronger influence than the attitudes taught at 
OSO, at least as far as beliefs and values about innovation in 
schools are concerned. 

As veus pointed out earlier, one of the most telling beliefs 
that teadiers reported was the strong sv^port of corporal punishment 
as an effective means of discipline. This iten seans to Indicate 
that at the same tiire OSU's College of Education is' strongly deny- 
ing tJie use of corporal punishment, its use is widespread throu^ut 
the state of Ohio. Ohio State graduates, vto alter a system vAiere 
corporal punishment is the practice, readily accept and continue 
its \ase. If the same iirpact were applied to other areas such as 
curriculun, room design, or interaction between tf^acher and stuaent, 
it is our conclusion that the school environment the teadiers work 
in is dominant in shaping their concern and beliefs. This is tnie 
in every area of the findings. 

This conservatism, although manifested by the majority of teachers, 
is not so pervasive that no teachers escape its influence and "do 
tiieir own thing". Isolated cases were found in which one or two 
tea che rs, especially those v*o have gone through the optional EPIC 
program were nmning open classrooms in relatively conservative dis- 
tricts. In no other case however, did there seem to be a reaction 
against the way things are or any dissatisfaction with the statas 
quo. Uiis strongly contradicts and poses a dilenma to the n&j re- 
design standards, \ghich were legislated in XGponse to a supposed 
lack of quality education in Ohio. All that can be said here is 
that three years later, the graduates at Ohio State seem to have ac- 
cepted life in schools as they were before the graduates entered, 
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and have wixaleheartedly enbraced the values that existed before their 
entrance. 

3. Ihis cxsnclusion deals with the satisfaction of both teachers and non- 
teadiers vd.th their positions. 

*• Satisfacti on vath position . Speaking for nonteachers first, it 
is apparent fron these data that if a person graduated fron CMo 
State in 1975 or 1976 and did not imnediately enter the field of 
education, chances are that this person never return to teach- 
ing. Satisfaction vdth nonteaching occupations among those who are 
not teaching at the present is high. While nonteachers do report 
that their undergraduate program at OSU generally helped them in their 
nonteaching ocopation, it does not appear that they believe 
that education needs than and that they should forego other available 
or more lucrative positions^ 

For those -4^ are currently teaching, the lure of staying within 
education and the satisfaction with education seems to be generally 
id.^. As has beoi stated in Conclusion 1, the percentage of persons 
entering the education field increases each year. These persons 
ocme from those/in the graduating class of '75/ '76 vito decided to 
stick with education rather than finding a non-education occupation. 
^' Satisfacti on with OSU . Graduates of the Teacher Certification 
progrsm who are currently teaching, in interviews, reported a general 
non-OQtnnital attitude toward the teaching training program at Ohio 
State. When asked specifically it was difficult for these persons 
to remenber back to specific courses, although several, v^en asked 
if they wished to add anything to the interviews at the end, did 
mention to say hello to favorite professors that they had had. In 
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general, however, it appears that after three years, specific les- 
sons learned at school are forgotten, and the work world and its irore 
Inroediate experience contributes to teacher decision makir^ to a 
higjier degree than teacher training. 

There is no way of ascertaining how effective various programs 
represented in the sair[)le from OSU were in preparing effective 
teachers. Except for one person who was openly hostile about the OSU 
program, those currently teaching seem to have separated their feel- 
ings about the general life experience at Ohio State, which they 
spoke posiUvely of, with the training experience tb.ay received in 
their certification program, about which tliey typically spoke non- 
oonmitaUy. A oorment that was heard by a nunber of teachers about 
the teacher certification program at CHio State was "I wasn't ready 
to deal with the school system untU I had taught for a couple of 
years; nobody at Ohio State ever taught me how to teai*." This 
report by teachers is not unexpected, especially since they have been 
aw^ from Ohio State new for three years, and the influence of day- 
tCMJay teaching occupation is such a powerful one. But it is in- 
teresting that a number of teachers would merttdon the fact that they 
did not learn how to teach until they had actually procured jobs. 

Several teachers did mention discipline specifically, ihese 
teachers agreed that discipline classes in their programs would have 
been beneficial, although they did not offer specific suggestions 
for how the classes should be tau^t so that v^atever general tech- 
nixjues were discussed in class would be specifically applicable in 
any specific position. 
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G. Pufcure ea tisfactlon . Aixjther conclusion under the satisfaction 
issue is that these teachers, after three years of teaching, are 
showing signs of beocanljig ljumt out". Many of the teachers expressed 
satisfaction with their positions but a general uneasiness that the 
eoonony was making their position eooncmically untenable, and that 
the time off that used to be a reward was xww being devoted to ex- 
tra teaching jobs. These teachers generally shcf^red an awareness of 
the possibility that they are being exploited by school systems. 
This was especially true with the people that were in physical ed- 
ucation related activities, although many other teachers indicated 
that the days are over when the teachers will take on a large nunbet* 
of voluntary tasks for no pay. These teachers were aware of the fact 
that many less skilled occupations received nore money than they did 
for fewer hours of work. And these teachers also esqjressed the feel- 
ing that at this point in their lives, when they had worked for three 
years and proven themselves to be effective teachers, that monitary 
renuneration should acocnpany requests for previously x»n-paid volm- 
tary positions. In general these teachers also showed an awareness 
that no extra remuneration was forthoaning for teachers vtK3 "kissed 
X?) to" the administration by working long hotirs pr^saring creaMve 
lessons. Rather, textbook lessons, especially in the areas of 
reading, math and handwriting, are most valued by parents and ad- 
ministrators. These teachers are less likely to innovate in the 
curriculunr they would rather steer away frcm technical itsns such 
as TV or other learning aids in favor of basic traditional lecture 
and ditto methods in their teaching. This not only makes it easier 
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to teachbxit also fits into thi^ r-ni l u u t ^ , 

imo tne current belief about doing aw^ with 

frills to education that these teachers e:<pressed. 

Piogra^s need to oonsHer these issues of satisfaction, rewards 
and ,«lues care&lly, especially planni^ balance te- 

t»B« cucrlculum a«a theory versus practical sl^s a»i field ex- 
perience. Agato the new prograins and courses offered by the 1S80 
standards «^ suggest that pracUcal concerns, field based ex- 
perience, and basic tea*er strategies unrelated to i^tlon or 
creativity are nost hi^y esteaned by teacher educators. If this 
1^ the case programs need to evaluate the degree to which they bal- 
ance the teaming of curriculum and learmng strategies with the 
•tesree to which they teach practically oriented, survival skills. 
4. gjanaes. conclusion that i.. impossible to miss is that 
third year teacher. a_-e stiu concert with discipline, toother 
conclusion gotog alo,g with this general one about the i^rtance 
Of discipline to practictog teachers is the degr« to ma, teacher 
«ellow and nature over a period Of three years. That is, they are 

concerned about discipline but use a „«:e humane, personal 
approach when tiiey can. while sl^ discipUne patterns have been 
«tlln^ fcr teasers, it se^ clear that b*avioral appr^^ches are 
widely ignored except fer those areas to which they are reinforced 
»^ the p«er gro^, i.e., special «l^tion. In all other cases teachers 
are l^luenced strongly by the envi^^^t into which they are 
thrust, and derive a major part of the rewards frc^ the effective 
discipu^ Of their students. Dlsclpltoe here only im- 
«diate reactions ..o prcblem situations, but the vftole action pattern 
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teachers engage in to -morally steer students in the directions teachers 
think are righteous and correct. An entire section has been devoted 
to changes that have taken place in these teachers over three years 
in the area of discipline. It is recarmended that program areas, 
in addition to relying upon core courses in discipline, also carry 
cut a close examination of their beliefs and positions about discip- 
line issues in light of the reality of public school life. It is 
clear that most teachers generally move from the position of iirposin? 
strict discipline rules haphazardly, so that svirvival is maintained, 
to a current position of using preventative measures vMch are hxmane 
and fair to the stvidents. If programs value the latter position, 
it is reocmnsnded that they institute either field or classrxxm 
based training that moves potential teachers to the latter position 
as quickly as possible. Such ideas as internship programs and re- 
liance upon the professional nature of teaching, with special em- 
phasis on the catinittment of humane treatment of students, voild 
probably help this cause. 

5. Most significant problans . A major conclusion that must be 
reached if these data are carefully examined is that prcblons are 
aidanic in the teaching profession. We are not speaking of major 
problems that cause critical disrvpticns in the year's schedule, but 
day-to-d^ problems that frustrate and exasperate teachers. It seans 
infossible to institute a teachers certification program that ef- 
fectively deals with this salient prcblan. Perh^s the only recoih- 
mendation that can be mads to program areas is that they make every 
effort to acquaint students with the reali.ty of school life and the 
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pervasiveness of pnAlans that exist there so that potential students 
can decide for thenselves whether or not the^ wish to put i?) with 
the fnistrations of teaching. 
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66-Itera Questionnaire 



Ihe majority of the follcwing questions require that you diecJc the 
appropriate ansv^. Sore questions require a very short answer. 
Please respond to each question in the appropriate manner. If you 
are n^ currently teaching, please answer onlv questions one throi#i 

— ^^^^^^^^y teadiiiig, pl^se answer questions one 
throu^ 22 and 26 through 65. 



1. Sex 



a. male 



b. feroale 



2. What is your social ethnic badcground? 

a. Blade, ncn-hispanic 

b. Hispanic 

c. Asian-AK.-'ican 

d. Aina\"lcan-Indian 

e. Cavicasian 

f. Oti.er (specify) 



3. Age 



4. What religion were you brot^ht vp on? 

5. Are you active in churda (synagogxje) affairs today? 

a. yes 

b. no 



Sl2ge?^^^^^^^^^^ father engaged at the tuie you began 

7. Are you now or have you been married? 



a. yes 

b. no 



8. a. Are there any children? 



a. yes 

b. iK> 



b. If yes, hew many? 



9* In vrfiat oonmur.dty were you bom? 
10. a. Where were you raised (where most years before age 16 were spent)? 

b. What type of oomrnmity is this? 

a. city 

b. rural 

^ c. small tarn 

d. Othi*r (specify) 
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11. Where did you receive your seoondaty schooling? 

a. public school d. private, all fenale 

b- private, coed e. parochial 

c. private, all male f . Other (specify) 



12. Hew did you cone to attend CSU? 

13. Could you list quickly the positions (any kind other than sunrEr icbs) 
that you have held since graduation from college? 

School systen or or- Specific position 

ganization (subject, grade years there 

level) or job title 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

14. What were the major attractions that education/teaching held for you 
at the point v^iere you decided to enter it? 

15. When was the first tijne you rsnenfcer deciding you wanted to beccms a 
teacher? 

16. What other occv^jations did you consider seriously as possibilities? 

17. If you had it to do all over agaai, v^t occupation would you choose? 

18. Where do you hope to be professionally in five years? 
15 years? 

25 years? 

19. a. Have you done any work tcward a degree since your bachelor's detiree? 

a. yes 

b. no 



b. If yes , viiat was that? 
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20, a. What degree are you striving for, if any? 

a* 

b. Hi.D. 

c. ^^ecialist certificate 

Other (specify) 

b* Wien do you hope to finish? 



21, Are you taking co u rses at the present tiire? 

a. yes 

b. no 



If yeSf viiere are you taking cc xi rses? 



If yeSf vrfiat courses are you taking? 

22. What persons do you think influenced you in your decision to enter 
teachir^/education? 

a. family 

b. friends 

c. teachers 

d. Others {please specify) 

Nimbers 23, 24 and 25 are for those v*io are rot currently teadiing. 

23. Why are you not teaching at the present tine? 

a. chose to change professions 

b. no jcbs available 

c. too ssmall salary 

d. Other (please specify) 

24. Do you regret that fact that you are not teaching iraw? 

a. yes 

b. r^j 



25, Are you happy in your current position? 

a. yes 

b. no 



The remainder of the questionnaire is to be answered only if 
currently teaching. 

26. l^at grade level are you presently teachir^? 
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EcM Ttsany children are in yoxjr class? 



Purely hypotehtically^ let's say you have received a nurfcer of jdb 
offers at the sane time. Which of these would interest you? Wbuld 
you rank oi-der them in the orcSer of their attractiveness? (Ist^ 
2nd, 3rd, etc.)^ 

a. students and other conditions 

b. salary 

c. professional prestige 

d. acininistrative influence 

e. ^>ecial need 

f . professional freedom 

Are there any factors not on this list you might consider in looking 
for a DGM job? Please specify. 



What are your feelings tcward your present position? 

a. I am extransly satisfied witii teaching as ity occipation. 

b. I am irore satisfied than inot with teachirrf as my occi?>ation. 

c. I am equally satisfied and dissatisfied - I guess I 'm in 

the middle. 

I am nore dissatisfied than satisfied with teaching as ny 

ooccpation. 

e. I am extremely dissatisfied with teaching as ity occipation. 

Can you think of any changes, of any kind, which might increase your 
satisfaction with teaching as an occi?>aticn? 



Of the features grouped belw, I think tliat the following is irost 
iiHX>rtant to me: 

salary and respect received and the position of influence. 

^* opportunities to study, plan, master classroom managemsnt, 

"reach" stxidents, and associate with colleagues and children. 
eoononic security, time, freedom fran cotrpetition, apprcp- 

riate n e s s for persons like me. 

Although few would call school teachers a "priveleged class," they dD earn 
money, receive a certain level of respect fron others, and are in a posi- 
tion to wield some influence. Of these three, from which do you derive the 
most satisfaction? 

a. The salary I earn in my profession. 

b. The respect I receive frcm others. 

c. The opportunity to wield some influence. 

I r*^oeive no satisfaction at all from these things. 
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Which of the follaving things do you liJce about teadiir^? 

a. nie relative security of inoocne and position. 

b* Ihe time (especiaLLLy surroer) \rfiich can pemdt travel, family 

activities, etc. 

c- Ihe cfportunity it: offers to earn a living without mch 

rivalry and ocnpetition with other people. 

It's special appropriateness for persons like nyself . 

e. None of these afford me satisfaction. 

Teadiers can enjcy a variely of things in their woric. Which of the 
following is the most inportant source of satisfaction for you? 

a. The opportunily teaching gives me to study, read, and plan 

for classes. 

chance it offers to develop mastery of discipline and 

classroom nanagement. ' 

As far as getting ideas and insights on rry work is concerned, I fird 
that the following is the most useful of all: 

a. In-service courses given by the school systan. 

b- Informal conversations with colleagues and friends. 

c. Educational magazines and books. 

Courses I have taken in a college or vmiversiti'. 

e. Meetings I have attended in sdiool. 

f • Meetings I have traveled to attend outside of school. 

g- My iimediate superior. 

Do you ordinarily work with the children 

a. With another adult (teacher, aide, volunteer) 

b. By yourself 

Do you work with another adult? 

^ a. less than half time 

b. more than half time 

Do you normally wrk with other children besides those in your 
class? 

a. yes 

b. no 



If yes, please e:q)lain. 
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Hew vrould you label the general ^sical setting in vAiicii you teadi? 
a. Self-oc^tained classrocm 

t>. Primarily self-oontained with c3onsiderable use of cxsrridor 

or otiier shared space 

c. Opai setting 

d. Other (please specify) 

Wiich one of the following statements ceres closest to represeiting vour 
belief about schools? 

a. The schools are basically CK. Ihey should spend less ncney, be 
a little more strict and conventional, and ri)t teach so mai^ 
fancy ideas. They should get bade to the basics. But on the 
vtole they are doing a good jc^. 

b. The schools are basically CK, but to do their work they need newer 
and better techniques and tools — new buildings, many irore teachers 
and specialists, higher salaries, smaller classes, new ways of con- 
trolling criildren. 

c. The schools would be OK if they just treated poor or nonwhite "loser" 
kids as well as they treat ric± v^iite "winner" kids, or if their 
curriculum were not so racist, or sexist, or capitalist, or trivial, 
or out of date. 

d. The schools have basically good purposes, to make diildran infonred, 
aritical, intelligent, democratic, honest, and in other ways virtuous, 
but they will not be able to carry them out until they beccroe very dif- 
feroit kinds of places and treat children in very different ways (for 
exanple, let kids run the school, like at Surmerhill in England) . 

e. The schools have basically bad purposes; they cannot be made good 
places for children, for teaching, learning, intelligence, or 
growth, until those purposes are taken away fron them; and these 
purposes cannot be taken away by people working in schools, but only 
by the general public. 

Hew do you feel about machines in classrocms, like teaching machines 
or TV? Do you think that they offer a great deal of prordso, possibly 
some promise, or no premise at all? 



a. great 

b. some 

c. none 



In your opinion, hew valuable are the manufactiored, semi-structured kinds 
of materials - things like Cuisenaire rods, puzzles or balance beams? 

a. Very useful 

b. Moderately laseful 

c. Not useful 
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43. Vfaat about natural and enviromoital materials - sand, water, rodcs, 
plants, tin cans, bottles, etc? How valuable do you think they are? 

a. Very valuable 

b. Moderately valuable 

c. Not valuable 



44. Some teachers think 1±ey can assess how their teachirrj is going. Others 

feel tiiat it is very difficult. Wiat do you think? 

^- I belive that it is relatively easy to knsw when one is really 

teaching effectively. 

b- I believe that it is possible to know one's own effectiva^s 

at times. 

c. I believe that it is relatively difficult to know vixen one is 

recilly teadiing effectively. 

45. How do good teachers, in your opinicxi, gai^ the effectiveness of their 
teaching? Vliich of the following is the good teacher most likely to 
rely on as an indication? Good teachers rely most cm? 

a. The reactions of other teadiers vAio are fandliar with their 

work and tiieir stuients. 
b. The assessments made by the principal. 

^- assessments rnaoB hy a special "supervisor" or similar person. 

<i- li^e results of objective examinations and various tests. 

Ihe reactions of student's parents. 

f. The reactions of the students thenselves. 

46. What are your major interests aixJ activities outside of teaching? 



47. Could you give me an approximate picture of how you distribute your time 
during an average school week? First, how much time do you spend on the 

school prenises? ^ (How many hours?) 

How do you distribute school time between: (in hours or percent) 

1. Actusd classroom teaching 

2. Direct preparation for class such 
as lesson planninrj, setting up 
equipment, etc* 



3. Grading papers, etc. 



4. Routine paper work (adminis- 
trative) 



5. Seeing individual students 



6. Extracurricular and study halls, 
etc. 



^ (cont'd) 
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7. Maetings of cane kind or another 



8. Other (specify) 
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Second, do^ you spend time on school work other than at school or at 
hone - such as meetings of professiaial groucs or at classes, for 
exanple? If yes, hew many hour^? 

If y ou were to get a gift of ten more hours a week (with the 
provision that it be used for work) , which of the followirg 
vculd you dxxse to spend that extra tune on? 

a. Curriculm o oti r u ittee 

b. Preparation for class 

c. Piibiic relations 

d. In-class teaching 

e. School operations 

f . Parait conferences 

g. Counseling 



49. How much time, including weekends, do you spend working at hare in the 
average week? 

50. Ifow d^ your position compare with that of other teadi^rs in the amount 
of vrork it calls for? Would you say that you 

a. work harder 

b. about the same 

c. a little less than most teachers in the school 



51. About what part of your life does "teaching" occupy? 

a. Teaching is my whole life; I put it before everything else. 

b. Teaching is a large part of iny Ufe but I like to get away 

from it occasionally (like during vacations) . 
c. Teaching is inportant to me but in no way ccoes before other 

interests. 
d. Its just a job. 

e. I spend as little time as possible thinking about teaching as 

I can. I just go through the motions at school. 

(Answers strictly confidential. Please be honest) . 

52. If you could choose your students in the ccming year, viiich of the 
following would you select? Which would be your 2nd choice? 

a. A group of students whose needs are a challenge to the teadier. 

b. A group of nice kids frcm average hares who are respectful and 

hard-workirg. 



A group of creative and intellectually demanding stuSents callina 
for special effort. 

A group of underprivileged children frcm difficult hemes for 
v*ian school can be a major opportunity. 

Children of limited abiUty who need unusual patience and sympathv 
sonetimes they're called slow learners. ^ jt 
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53. Of the varices things you do as a teacher, \siiich do you cxxisider to be the 
nDst important? 



54. To vAat extent are you free to do the above rrore-or-less as you think best? 



a. very free 

b. roderately free 

c. not free at all 



i)5. a. What part of the day do ycxi consider the best for really gettii>g 
sane t hiog across to the students? 

b. Do you tend to schedule ai^ particular siijject or activity at that 
time? 

a. yes 

b. no 



If yes, please specify. 



56. a. How would you feel about teaching stbjects other than your present 
one? 



b. Are there others you \sOuld like to teach? (Specify) 



37. Some say that our schools errphasize the traditions of our v/ay of life 
and that they should change very slavly. Others say that our society 
is changing very rapidly and that our schools should adjust to these 
changes and innovate constantly. Which of these two positions comes 
closer to expressing your view? 

a. Schools should change slowly. 

, b. Schools should change constantly. 



58. If you had the opportunity to bring about change in out^ public schools, 
v*iat single diange would you nost like to see brought about? 
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Some teac±iers seem to ec?*iasize the rrportance of wannth and clo3ene<:s 
to students v*iile others seen to stress the iirportance of the teacher's 
getting studeits to vork effectively. Wiich of the two (I imagine 
they're both iinportant) do you oonsider more important? 

a, warmth and closeness 

b. getting work done 

Some teachers think it would be a geiuine loss for them to leave the 
classroom to enter administrative work in sdools. Other teadiers feel 
that it would be a gain in that it would broadei the part th^ pl^ in " 
instr\K±ion. VJiich of the following comes the closest to expressing 
your feeling on the matter? 

^- I w^uld feel real loss if I left the classroom for acministration. 

b. I vould feel some loss if I left the classroom. 

I would have mixed feelings if I left the classrocn. 

I vculd feel some gain if I left the classroom. 

^- I would feel real gain if I left tJie classroom for a&iinistraticn. 

a. Hew many parents, on the average, did you see in the course of a 
month last year? 



b. Wiat were the occasions on v*iich you saw pan aits? 



a. parent conferences 

b. open houses 

c. Other (please specify) 

Are you a member or at all active in professional Qi^^anizations and other 
activities connected with te^aiing? {List tremberships and indications 
of more than membership s tatus) . 



Sane people think that a school should be operated like a well-run business 
or government agency vhere everyone's responsibility is clearly stated 
and the lines of authority are sharp and cleai*. Others think that schools 
should be organized loosely and that relationships among nembers of the staff 
should tend toward equaUty rather than differences in aut.horit5;'. Wiich of 
these two views oomes closer to beirg yours? 

a. Stated responsibility and clear authority 

b. Looser organization tending to equality. 
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64. What do you oonsider to be the major responsibilities of the school 
princrLpcil toward you? 



65. Wiat do you consider to be your major responsibilities to the school 
principal? 



66. Oiank you. Is there anything else you would like to add before oatpl:-»ting 
this questionnaire? 



If your name or address is incorrect as stiown on this label, please make the 
necessary changes. 



What is your phone nunber? 
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Telephone Interviev^ #1 
for teachers 



Recontact Intenrie\/s . 

I. In ivhat ways is teaching different from ^tlat you expected when you made 
the decision to go into^ the field? (Hot/ is it better? How is it wrse?) 



3. Of the tea<±ers you had yourself at one time or another, ivhich do you 
consider were outstanding? Can you describe one of then to me? (probe 
for outcomes, after general) 



3. I knoi/ it's not easy to state clearly, but would you try to explain to 
me what you try most to achieve as a teacher? Miat are you really try- 
ing to do most of all? (full probling) 



4« What kind of reputations would you most like to have with the classes 
and students you d^i^al with. 



6. yty greatest teaching problem is, . . . 

If asked my first year I vrould have said . • 



7. How did you discipline children yoitr 1st year? now? 



8. How do you arrange classes nml 1st year? 



9, What curr. exps. do you emphasize norv? 1st year? 



Q 10. How do you feel you should respond to a child shotting you good ivork? 



ERJC 1st year? -.^ 
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11. What kinds of responsibilities do children have to learn to assume in 
your classroom? 



x2. Of all the various goals you have in mind as a teacher, which one (or 
ones) do you think you've made pretty good nrogress toward accomulish- 
ing this year? (probe for what clues led the teaclier to believe that 
progress has been made? 



13. With what goal or goals do you feel least satisfied — least sure that 
you have accomplished much progress? (probe for what clues led the 
teacher to question whether much progre'ss has been made?) 
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Telephone Interview #2 
NON--TEACHING TWTERyiEW 
1. Why are you not teadiing now? 



2. Why did you choose your current occi?>ation? 



3. What kinds of responsibilities do you have in your jcb? 



4. Did you learn anything in your teacher education program that 
helps you in your jcb? 



5. Do you ever want to teach (again)? 



6a When you were in school, vdiere did you live? 



7. Were you involved in extracurricular activities in college? {^athletics, 
clubs, etc.) 



8. Were you involved with the faculty of your major area? How? 

(officially, socially, go to office hours, challenged professor's 

ideas in class, etc.) 
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Short Form Mail Questionnaire 




Th* Ohio Stale University 



Office of the Dean 
College of Education 



1945 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Phone 614 422-5790 



Dear Colleague: 

Your input is very important to us in doing the Folloiv-Up study 
for the Cbllege of Education at The Ohio State University. We have 
been unable to get in touch vdth you. Because each person's feedback 
is so important, could you please take a few minutes to repond to 
the folloxdng three questions and return this sheet in the enclosed 
envelope. 

1. Is your name and address correct on this label? 
Please make any necessary changes. 



2. What is your phone number? 



3„ Wiat is your current occupation? 



Thank you for yoinr cooperation. 



Warmest Regards, 



Gary deVoss, Director 
Fblloi^-Up Project 



GD/sT 
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.^^ppendix B 

Item by Item Response 
to the Sixty- Six item Questionnaire 
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The majo rity of the fbUwijig questions require that you check the 
2f>ropriate answer. Some questions require a very short answer. 

Sl^'SS^t?^ f * ^ ^ appropriS inanner!^^ 

are not currently teaching, please answer only questions one through 



1. Sex 14 a. male 
N=48 

34 b. fennale 
2* J*at is your social ethnic background? 

0 a. Black, non-hispanic 

1 b. Hispanic 

J- c. Asian-American 

0 d. American-Indian 

46 e. Caucasian 

ZUH f • Other (specify) 



3. Age >c=25 range 23-57 
N=48 

4. What religion vere you brought up atP 
N=48 



SSS^l .1 ^^^^ 4 Lutheran 4 

tethodist 10 Christian 3 no response 1 

Protestant 13 Eresfcyterlan 2 

Et>iscopalian 1 Jewish 1 

5. Are you active in church (synagogue) affairs tocSay? 
N=48 

22 a. yes 
26 b. no 

^* ^ ^^^^ engaged at the tiite you began 

^^^f^ . 2 bonputer progranmer 1 

ooacVteacher 2 owned own business 2 

°™?«ter 1 professor l 

factory si^servisor 3 salesman 2 

vice-president 1 dentist i 

parts manager 1 manager/simervisor 1 

factory worker 4 optician i 

electrical eng. 1 3x*ld:-maker 1 

truck driver 1 government worker 3 
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lithographer l 

chemist 1 

fanner 3 

custodian 1 

lab technician l 

design engineer 1 

house painter 1 

florist . 1 

utility worker 2 

landscgper 1 



Are you nay or haw you been married? 



hospital* administrator 1 

electrician 2 

machinist 1 

minister 1 

teacher 1 

telegrapher i 

retired 1 

dermotologist 1 

mechanic 1 

mechanical engineer 1 



8. 



33 a. yes 



15 b. no 
a. Are there any diiJdren? 




b. If yes, hew many? 5c=l>5 range 1-3 



9. 



In what ocmnunity were you bom? 



Ohio: Marion 3 
Lima 5 
Colunbus 5 
De^shos 
Loraine 2 
Mt. Vfemon 
Marion County 
Sidney 

MarysviUe-Richwood 

Other states: 

Carnegie, Pa. 
Tucson, Arizona 
Searc^\, Arkansas 



W<^x>koneta 
Bay Village 
Nes^ Carlisle 
ZanesviUe 
Grove City 
Bradford 
Malamora 
Mansfield ^ ' 
Kenton 



Chartpaign. -U, 
Huntingto:^, Ir^ 
Louisville Ky. 



Bloom Township 
Bluffton 
Youngstown 
Dayton 

Grandview Heights 
Toronto 
Newark 
Wilmington 



Other oountries: 

Mexico City, Mexico 
Erankenburg/taen, Germany 
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10. a. 



a. Vhere were you raised (where nost years before age 16 were 
N=47^" ' 



Cleveland 2 
N«w Carlisle 
ZanesviUe 
Grove City 
Jackson 
Bradford 
Metamora 
Gcmer 
Marion 2 

Lexington & SheUby 
Kenton 



Ohio: 'Delphos 
Lorain 2 
Ftedericktown 
Marion County 
Cclurrfeus 5 
Lima 4 
Sidney 
Shelby 

Marysville-Richwood 
Gramville 
ftepokoneta 

Other states; 

Rantail, Alabama 
Kingsburg, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 

Other countries: 

Ftankenburgytk3en, Germany 

b* fftiat type of oorrfliunity is this? 
11=45 

19 a. city 
11 b. rxaral 
17 c. small town 
Ci. Other (specify) 

!!• Wiere did you receive yotjr secondary schooling? 



Blcan Township 

Pajidcra 

Youngs town 

Madison Township 

Grandview Heights 2 

Toronto 

Ibena 

Hillsboro 

Cuyahoga Falls 

variolas towns 
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a. public school 

b. private, ooed 

c. private, all male 



12. How did you come to attend CSU? 

scholarship for OSU, Lima 1 
College of Ar chitecture 1 
Sister, friends, brothers 

went to CSU 9 
Iteacher reaxnnended 1 
Friends reoomnended 1 
Counselors reoonmended 
Close to ha-ne, convenience 22 
Came to Cols, to marry 3 
They pd. fees 1 
Size 1 



0 



d. private, all female 

e. pafochial 

f. Other (specify) 



Eooixmics 10 

Friend/relative in Cols. 2 
State unlv. L 
Always wanted, to 1 
DentaJ^ hygiene 1 
Well known Univ 2 
Good Education 2 
Variety of courses 1 
Good courses 1 
Worfccd there 1 
No reponse 2 
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14. 



15. 



What were the major attractions that ec3ucation/teaching held for 
you at the point where you cJecided to enter it? 



OpporLvmity to travel 1 
Enjoy school 1 
Contribute to society 1 
Flexibility 1 
Variety 1 

Ooadiing footbatll 1 
No response 1 
Capablie of it 1 
In armed forces 1 
N6t applicable 2 



Jnocme 1 

To no into recreation 1 
Working independence 2 
Sunroier off 9 

Working w/ young people 24 
Working with subj I like 4 
Variety of reasons 1 
Athletics 1 
Helping ^)epple learn 4 
Working with other people 3 



Prestige 2 
Enjoy school work 1 
Stable career 1 
Challenge 4 
Interested in telling 

others about preventativ| 

health xieasxirers 1 
Family influence 1 
Interesting 1 
Supervisory work 1 
Good career for woman 1 



When was the first time you reroeniber deciding you wanted to become a 

teacher? 

1*=48 



16. 



As a young, child 3 
Elenentary School 8 
Junior high 6 



High school 14 
College 15 
Don't knew 1 
When 39 year old 1 



What other occupations did you consider seriously as possibilities? 
N=52 



?a±ist 1 

teudne biologist 1 
Park forest - management 1 
English scholar 4 
Nun in orphanage 1 



Insurance 1 
Police 1 

Executive - trust dept. 
Law 1 



17. If you had it to do all over again, viiat occi^^ation would you choose? 



Physica.1 therapist 1 
Photogrc^iier 1 
Secretary 1 
E>ctension agent 1 
Librarian 1 
History 1 
Art 1 

Teach mentally retarded 1 
Secondary Education 1 
Theatre 1 
Dentist 1 
Journalism 3 
Musrsing 2 



Military 1 
Public relations * 1 
I^taurant btisiness 
Elementary Ed 1 
LeM 3 

Medicci technology I 
Researdi science 1 
Medicirje 1 
Psychology 1 
Sociology 1 
English scholar 1 
Accovtiting 1 
Electrician 1 



Mai^ting 1 
Teaching 20 
Engineer 1 

Corputer prograiriier 1 
Education 3 
Craft shop in home 1 
Biasiness 3 

S. technical w/ job market 1 
HbspitcOyhealth service adm : 
Heme ec 1 
NaturalLst 1 
Veterinary medicine 1 
Dental hygiene . 1 
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18. It)«r8 do you hope to bs professlonaUy in five yeara? 15 years, 25 years? 



S yean 



15 years 



teadiln? 



- mrking in businass 

k-3 teaching 

teaching 

adninistraticxi 

guirtanca oounselor in 
• 3<i»ol 

teaching 

principal 

hODB, raising family 

teaching )cinc5ergart&i 

reading specialist: (adtiu 
not principal) 

teaching in dental 
hygiene sKfKxsl 

teaching 

MR -teaching high schV 
.'r. high 

diniad aueaiologlst jupeevise audiologists 



counseling high school/ 
college 

not educ, - don't maJce 
long tercQ goals 

specialize in audio- 
visual/or speech 

teaching 

? 

perscnniAl or business 
CDUiseling 

M in Ehglish 

superintendant 

teadiing 

teaching pte-school 
no resp on se 



aane or publl health or 
high school counselor 

teaching w/ ^Ivanced 

ckv^Tee 
same 



full-time job - not 
neosssarily teachix^ 

no response 

bearing/reari:^ Icids 

^oikirg for sdil system/ 

flEB 

so response 
sviastitutj 
no response 

housewifri 
teadiing 

zestaxirant business 
fiill-tLne jcb 
sqpecintendent 

in ajdninist:xat?.on 
graduate studies 



same 

a tta a management 
teaching abroid 
cnplcyed as aooountuxt 

fcxsndi manager 
subetitute 

don't think that far 
abe^i 

teaching 

oDther 



teaching certificate 
personnel director 
principaVlayer 
teadiing Qniv, level 



25 years 



helping others know 
hov to counsel 



teaching consultant in 
specialized field 

teaching 

7 

retired 

i^Rtired 

sqperintendant 

retire 

iirector of pre-sctool 
no response 



teaching 
retired 



same 



manager of personnel 



retired 

senior manager 
eearhing 

teaching 
teaching 
same 

tutor or retire 

S9!:2; 

depends whether law or adn, 

writing boiJvl.ri.vste seniinars 
collecting nj/altu.es 
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18. (asnt'd) 
5 yeara 



15 years 



2S years 



wooesaful l»yer as measured by good to mankind, not xtmy 



QO m apo ns e 



no response 

pcofessQc 
no response 

raisin? kids 

head foctball ooach 

<S^3ttrtaient head 

■liaetituting 
teaching i^pper level 

no rasponse 

teaching 

teadiing 

»nag«nal position in 
publishing oo 

Ofnter manager OPS 

teacher 

7 

teadiiing 
^^»ters 



personnel mgr of 
large organization 



•B^aloyed in any school 
eystan 

dean 

teaching or business 
for self 

t^lisbed writer 



executive offioer in lar?9 
organization or cwnar 
Exec Search 4 Recruiting 
Gcganization 

remedial teacher/librarian 



dean 

no responee 



assizscant adninistratoi associato adninistor 



same 

no response 
no long range plans 
teaching 



no response 



teazling 

xn^^ adtalnstrator but low teadiir^ 



no response 

di^strict manager UPS 

^^ad^ling with 

7 

teacru.ng 



nc response 

xegioral manager CPS 

teaching 

7 

9pec±al ed. neJj^ted, 
'not nTcessarily teadiing 



te^-aching at o&liege level to response 




so 
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19. a. Have you done air/ work txward a cJegree since yoior bachelor's deqree? 
N=48 

21 a. yes 
27 b. no 



b. If yes, what was that? 

guidance education 

eoGrxmic education law 

health fi Phys ed. managenent 

graduate credit eocnonic educ 

Ed. adn. kindergarten certification 

Audiology MA in Ei^lish 

business finance education courses 

graduate educ. 

leading 

20. a. What degree are you striving for, if any? 
M=»27 

16 a. M.A. 



1 b. Ph.D. 

5 c. Specialist certificate 

5 d. Other (specify) (j»d., permanent certificate, associate 

degree) 

b. Vhen do you hope to finish? 3c=198? 



21. Are you "^king courses at the present time? 
N=48 

10 a. yes 
38 ^ b. no 

If yes, v*ere are you taking courses? 



Marion, OSU Denver Free Utii.v. 

Cornell univ Golden Vfest College 

Cols. Tedin. Ohio Northern Uhiv 

W*V. College of Graduate Sttdies OSU 

If yes, what courses are you taking? 



Eoon ed 

Educ - evaluation of ptxDgram nianagesnent (banking, accounting finance) 
LD course 

fun courses * 

celestial navigation 

Spanish 

law 

underwriter trainjng (phys ed. alli^i medicine, CED) 
reading for exams 
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22. Whcit persons do you think influenced you in your decision to enter 
teaching/education? 

family 
friends 
teachers 

Others (please specify) 

(nyself ^ don't kna// gtiidaiice counselor, job market) 
family^ friends & teachers 
family & friends 
family & teachers 
friexKis * teaciiers 
family^ headstart experience 
none 



10 


G* • 


4 


b. 


11 


c. 


4 


d. 


1 


e. 


3 


f. 


8 


g. 


3 


h. 


1 


i. 


3 


3- 



Nutbers 23/ 24 and 25 are for those w^^o are not currently teaching, 

23. Why are you not teadiing at the pi-esent tire? 
N=20 

3 a. chose to change professions 
b. no jobs available 



5 c. too small salary 
3 d. Other (please specify) (no time because of beirq a 

TOchoX/ in school/ never meant: to teach HPER graduate) 

24, Do yov regret the fact that you are not teaching na/? 
N=^20 

a. yes 



12 b. no 
1 c. sotetimes 



25. Arie yua happy jji your current position? 
N=20 

14 a. yes 
6 br no 



The reitainder of the questionnaire is to be answered only if you are cur- 



rently teaching 
26. 



What gracte level 


are 


you presently teaching? 




I*=31 








preschool 


1 


6th 


1 


kindergarden-3 


1 


7th 


2 


kindergarden 


4 


8th 


1 


1st 


2 


high school 


6 


2nd 


5 


all levels 


1 


3rd 


2 


k-5 


1 


4th 


1 


gifted 


1 


5th 


1 


tutor 


1 
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27. Gcw marry children are in your class? 



N=29 



1-4 18 24 45 

3-35 19 25 54 

5-128 20 26 130-140 

8 20-25 24 classes of 28 175 

9-22 20-30 30 

15 21 31 

16 & 24 23 40 



28. Purely hypotheticcilly, let's say you have received a nutrber of job 
offers at the same time. Which of these would interest you? Would 
you rank order than in the order of their attractiveness? (1st, 2nd, 
3rd, et^.) . 
N=28 



a. students and other conditicns 

b. saJary 

c. professional prestige 

d. adninistrative influence 

e. special need 
professional freedcm 



Are there any factors rwt cn this list you might consider in locking 
for a new job? Please specify ._ 

solidity of school system 1 school levy information 1 

•location 7 Christian school 2 

atmosphere and hew teachers get along 1 Ccmiunity si^jport of school 1 

teaching ];Mlosophies 1 freedan to teach my values il 

29. What are your feelings toward ycur present position? 
N=28 

15 a. I am extremely satisfied with teaching as my occvpation. 
8 b. I am more satisfied than not with teaching as my occupation. 
3 c. I am equally satisfied and dissatisfied. - I gtiess I'm in 
1 the middle. 

1 d« I am more dissatisfied than satisfied with teaching as ir:^ 

ooCT:pation. ~ 
1 e. I am extremely dissatisf ied with teaching as my occi?)ation. 

30. Can you think of any dianges - of any kdLnd - which mi^t increase your 
satisfaction with teaching as an occupation? 

N=44 

better discipline 2 better funding 1 

accepting corporal punishment 1 none 5 

nore freedan 2 kids being nore respectful 1 

more materials 1 this is my 1st year so too 

fewer students or classes 2 early to say 1 

fewer preparations 1 keep uew trends thcuaht up hy 

higher salary 10 profs out of schools 1 

less administration pressure 1 helpeiT/aide for clerical work 1 

less apathetic stodents 1 location 1 

O adninistration c.-^e at school 1 less papen^rk 1 

^ S3 
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not grading papers 3 
ijicreased irsurance 1 
increased awareness of teaching 1 
arftyj ski Us 1 

if hxTnanistic philosophies were eradicated 1 

pal ooop 1 

better retireraent 1 

better acceptance of teachers as profs 1 

Of the features groi^^ed belcw, I think that the following is most 
iirportant to me: 

3 a. The salary and respect received and the iiosition of infliaenoe, 
23 b. The cj^XDrtunities to study, plan, master cljassrooco manage- 
sssnt, "reach" students, and associate vdth colleagues and 
cirUdren. 

1 c. Tne eoononic security, time, freedom from ocnpetition, 
aKprppriateness for perscris like me. 

Althovi^ few would call school teachers a "priveleged class," they 
do earn mcney, receive a certain level of respect from others, and 
are in a position to wield sane infliaence. Of these three, frcm 
viiich do you derive the xxyst satisfaction? 
I*=25 

1 a. The salary I earn in iry profession. 

10 b. The respect I receive fern others. 

11 c. The cpporttinity to wield some influence. 

3 d. I receive no satisfaction at all from these things. 



Which of the following things do you like about teaching? 

2 a. ihe relative security of incone and position. 

12 b. Ihe time (espGcdally sunrner) vdiich can pemiLt travel, family 
activities, etc. 

3 c. The opportunity it ofters to earn a living without much 

rivalry and oompetition with other people. 
5 d. It's special appropriateness for persons liJce Try self. 
1 e. Nbne of these afford me satisfaction. 



Teachers can enjcy a variety of things in their work. Which of the 
following is the most important source of satisfaction tor vou? 
N=24 ^ 

10 a. The opportunity teaching gives me to study, read, and plan 
for classes, 

12 b. The chance it affers to develop mastery of discipline and 
classroom management 
1 c. The opportunity it offers of influencing students 
1 d« Opportunity'' to see children learn. 
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35. 



As far as get±ing ideas and insists on ny work is concerned, I 
find that the follcwing is the most useful of all: 



a. In-service courses given by tdie school systan. 

~6 b. Infonnal oonversations with colleagues and friends. 

' c. Educational magazines and books. 

d. Courses I have taken in a college or university. 

e. Maetings I have attended in school. 

f . Meetings I have traveled to attend outside of school. 

g. innediate sv5)erior. 




36. Do you ordinarily work with tiie children: 
N=27 

5_ a. With another adult (teacher, aide, volunteer) 

19 b. By yourself 
2 c. both 



37. Do you work with another adult' 
lt=28 

21 a. less than half tine 
b. more than half time 



2 c. never 



Sfo^^^ normally work with other children besides those in your class? 



12 a. yes 
l6 b. no 



3S, 



If yies, please explain, {cheerleading -pep club, gifted kids, cross-s.qe 

tutors) 

How would you label the general physical setting in which you teach' 
N=26 

20 a. Self-contained classroon 

3_ b. Primarily self-contained with considerable use of corridor 

or othar shared space 
3 c. Opicn setting 
0_ d. ether (please specify) 



40. Which one of the follcwing statements oanes closest to representina 
your belief about schools? 
N=27 

— i2_ ^- schools are basically OK. They should spend less noney, 
be a little nore strict and conventional, and not teach so 
many fancy ideas. They should get back to the basics. But 
on the vhole they are doing a good job. 
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40. (caont'd) 

13 b. The s(±ools are basically OK^ but to do their -woiJc they need 
newer and better techniqijes and tools — new buildings^ many 
more teadiers and specialists^ higher salaries^ smaller 
classes, new ways of contxollii^ children* 

0 c. Ihe schools would be OK if they jvst treated poor or non- 

v^te "loser" kids as well as they treat rich viiite "winner" 
kids, or if their curriculim were not so racist^ or sexist, 
or coit al i S t, or trivial, or out of date. 

^ Ihe schools have basically good' purposes', to make children 

informed, critical, intelligent, dCTOcratic, honest, and 
in other ways virtuous, but the^ will not be able to carry 
then out until they beoome very different kinds of places 
and treat children in very different ways (for examole, 
• let kids run the schcol, like at Suracnerhill in England) . 

Q ®- ^ schools have basically bad purposes; they cannot be 

made good places for children, for teaching, learning, intel- 
ligence, or growth, until those purposes are taken away fron 
them; and these purposes cannot be takeii r»w^ by people 
working in schools, but only by the general public. 

41. How do you feel about machines in classrooms, like teaching machines 
or TV? Do you think that they offer a great deal of premise, possibly 
some promise, or no promise at all? 

N=27 

8 a. great 
18 b. Uttle 

1 c* none 



42. In your opinion, how valiaable are the manufactured, seni-^tructured 
Jcinds of materials - things like Culsenaire rods, puzzles or balance 
beams? 
N=28 

9 a. very useful 
17 b, moderately useful 
2 c. not useful 



43. What about natural and environrnental materials - sand, water, rocks, 
plans, tin cans, bottles etc? Hew valuable do you think they are?' 



15_ a. very valuable 
11 b. moderately valuable 
2 c. nrt valuable 
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Sane teachers think they can assess how their teadiing is going. 
Others feel that it is very difficult. What do you think? 



9 a. I believe that it is relatively easy to kirw vjhen one is 
really teaching effectively. 
15 b. I believe that it is possible to know one's own effectiveness 
at times. 

^ I believe that it is relatively difficult to know vjh^ one 

is really teaching effectively. 

Bow do '.jcod teachers^ in your opinion, gauge the effecti-veness of their 
teadiing? VK-iich of the following is the good teacher irce^^ ijJcely 
X. 1.. ^ indication? Good teachers rely most on: 

.The reactions of other teadiers vto are familiar with their 
vi^itk and their studaits. 
The assessments made by the principal. 
Ohe assessments made by a special "si?)ervisor" or similar 
person. 

Ihe result:^ of cbjective 6bcaminations and various tests. 
Ihe reactions of stident^ parents. 
The reactions of the students themselves. 



N=27 




2 


a. 


0 


b. 


1 


c. 


3 


d. 


0 


e. 


21 


f. 



Viiat are yovr major activities outside of teaching? 

gardening 1 reading 10 hobbies/crafts 10 

biKing 1 i^search 1 hiking 1 

traveling 4 no respcaise 2 eaqploring 1 

family 7 music 1 coaching 1 

*urch 1 boating 1 being in shape 2 

horses 1 skiing 2 arts 1 

fanning 1 carping 3 raising dogs 1 

dancing 1 singing 2 counseling 

sports 13 nmning 1 

writing 2 movies 2 

Could you give me an afproxii-nate picture of hcM you distribute your 
tame during an average sdiool week? First, how much tims do you 
spend aci the school premises? (figures are averages, ranges) 
— ^(Hcw many hours?) Htw do you dis- 
tribute school time between: (in hours or percent) 
part-tiire: 7 1/2 
fuU-tine: 41.69 

ft pt 

1. Actual classroom teaching 20-32.5 28 5 

2. Direct preparatiai for class 
such as lesson planning, set- 
ting up equipment, etc. 2.5-10 5 1 Q^l 

3. Grading papers, etc. 2-3 2 1/2 0 

4. Routine paper work (admini- 
strative) 1/2 0 

5. Seeing individual students i/2 0 

6. Extracurricular and study 

halls, etc. S7 ^ ^ ^"^ 
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(cx>nt'd) 

ft pt 

?• Meetings of one kind or another 1/2 l74 - 

8. Other (specify) — — duty - 

Seoond, 

Do you spend time on school wr^ric other than at school or at hone - 
svdi as at m e et ings of professional groups or at classes, for exarrple? 



14 a. yes 
U b. no 



If you were to get a gift of ten more hours a week VJhich of the 
follcxftdng W3uld you choose to spend that extra tims cn? 
N=21 

1 a. Curriculum octrrnittee 
11 b. Preparation for class 

c. Public relations classwork related: 21 



4 d. Ii^-class teaching 

2 e. School operations 

1 f . Parent conferences 

"3 g. Counseling 

1 h. tune off 



tkM much time/ including weekends, do you spend working at hoire in 
the average week? ^ " 



7.96 

0-20 hrs. 

Hex/ does your position corpare with that of other teachers in the 

amount of wrk it calls for? Vfoold ycu say that you: 

N=27 



13 a. work harder 

14 b. about the same 

1 c. a little less tlian most: teachers in the school? 
About v^iat part of your life does "teaching" occucy? 

N:=28 

0 a. Teaching is my vAiole life? I put it before everything else. 
21 b. Teadiing is a large part of my life but I like tc get cswsry 

fron it occasionally (like during vacations) . 
6 c. leaching is ir^portant to rre but in no way oocnes before other 
interests. 

1 d. Its just a job. 

0 I spend as little time as possible thinking ak j: ^ j^ching as 

I can. I just go throu^/h the npt- . 5? at ;3chocl. 
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(Answers strictly oonfidential. Please be honest) • 

52. If jou could choose your students in the coming year, v?hich of the 
following vxxild you select? Vliich woxild be your 2nd choice. 
N=46 



1st 


2nd 




9 


3 


a. 


15 


4 


b. 


1 


7 


c. 


3 


4 


d. 


0 


0 


e. 



A groiro of students viiose needs are a challenge to the 
teacher, 

A group of nice kids fran average heroes "who are respect- 
ful and hard-working. 

A group of creative and intellectually denrending students 
calling for special effort. 

A group of underprivileged children from difficult hones 
for vfcom school can be a major opportunity, 

Qiildren of limited ability ^Ao need unusxjal patience 

and siynpathy - sonetimes they're called slow learners. 

53, Of the various things you do as a teacher, vdiidi do you consider to be the 
nost inportant? 
N= 36 



no response 2 

helping kids feel good about self 4 
influence on students 1 
giving kid attenticai 1 
develop tnoral standards 1 
tcQking to students 7 
hel p i n g their situation 1 
prepare students for career 1 
teaching 3 

make kids think how they affect others 1 
helping stiadents oope with life 1 
spending time with students 1 



helping students learn 1 
patience, understanding, 1 
teaching reading & math 1 
develop whole child 2 
helping kids see teaching as fun 2 
mf own students 1 
influe-^ing students life 1 
helping icids 1 

being consistent in di^>cipline 1 
helping students solve problems 1 



54, To what extent, are you free to do the abcv^.. ore-or-less as you think best? 
1*^28 

15 a. very free 
12 b, moderately free 
1 c. not free at all 



55. a. V4iat part of the day do y i consider tlie best for really ge*"ting 
sanething acrc«s to the students? 
N=-*25 

_18_ a. AM 

3 b. AM just before lundi 
2_ c. PM 

2 d. ajnytirn ) 
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55. (ocnt'd) 



b. Do you tend to schedule any particular subject or activity at that tine? 



19 



57. 



a. yes 

b. no 



If yes, please specify. 

discussion 1 
lab 1 

reading readiness 3 
math/ reading 6 



reading 5 
vorksheets 1 
Bible tiine 1 
dental health 1 



^- ^- ^^^'^'^^ teaching siiDjects other than your present 



•M>n't or feel unconfortable 4 
I already db 3 



naybe 5 
yes or OK 13 



Sane say that our schools errphasize the traditions of our way of Ufe 
and that they should change very slcwly. Others say that our society is 
changing very rapidly and tliat our schools should adjust to these changes 
and innovate constantly. Which of these two -ositions cones closer to 
expressing your view? 



11 



16 



a. 
b. 



Sctools should change slcwly. 
Schools sho»ild charKfe constantly. 



58. If you had the ofportunity to bring about change in our jrubUc schools, 
vftat si ngle change would you most like to see hrou^> about? 



N=32 



more discipline 5 
no response 2 

have parents see students as teachers 1 
snedler vjlasses 2 
financing 2 

put in back-to-basics 1 
more iioiey 1 

s tix le n ts have more s^ in school 1 
better oogperation between school 

and oannunity 1 
discourage parents from early reading 1 
better attention by parents, teachers 

and students 1 
less erphasis on grades 1 
consistent discipline policy 1 



teaching students 1 
nore guidance in lower grade 1 
' moral education 1 
teacher help administration make 

decisions 1 
coop with home 1 

keep out people vAio know nothing 

about education 1 
more parent/oomunity in'.T>lve!ent 1 
curriculum 1 
higher ^ijqDectations 1 
more individualized tectoiing 1 
strong academics 1 
studies 1 
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Sane teachers seen to enphasize the inportance of warmth and closeness 
to students while others seem to stress the importance of the teacher's 
getting students to work effectively. VJiich of the two (I imaaine they're 
both iuportant) do vou consider nore important? 
N=28 

20 a. warmth and closeness 
8 b. getting work done 



Sane teachers think it would be a genuine loss for them to lea'/e the 

dassroon to enter administrative work in sc5»ols. Other teadiers 

fell that it would be a gain in that it would broaden the part they pl^' 

in instruction. Which of the following ccnes the closest to exoressim 

your feelirg on the matter? " 

N=26 

__U a. I would feel real loss if i left the classroom for adninistration 

i_ o. I would feel some loss if I left the classrocm. 

7_ c. I would have mixed feelings if I left the dassroon. 

0_ °-' I would feel some gain if I left the classrocm. 

2_ e. I vrould feel real gain if I left the classrocm for adninistration. 



Hew many parents, cn the aveirage, did you see in the course of a 
mcnth last year? 

N=23 

# of 

parents - # of responses 

2 4 

3 to 4 5 

4 1 

5 3 
6 to 7 2 

12 2 

16 to 18 2 

20 1 

30 1 

all- 1 
.1 see them 
all once a 

year i 

What were the occasions on v4iich you saw parents? 
';J=47 




parerrt conferences 
open nouses 

Other (please specify) (atlieletic events phone call 1, 
picking up kids 4, field trips 1, wiien oarents work in 
the class 1, PTA 1.) 
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toe y 3 nErfper or at all active in professional organizatians and 
otter ^vities oomected with teaciiing? (list iraiterships and 
^gcations of oore than rnecfaership status) . 

19 a. yes 



10 b. no 



V3i 3 
OEA 13 
NEA 10 

OSU Edluns 1 
LSk 3 
IMA 1 
AAHPE31 2 
tfOEH 1 
SCEA 1 

Pi LanixJa Theta 1 
local professional organization 2 
staff development oormittee 1 
bldg. r^resentative 1 

What do you consider to be the major 

principal toward you? 

N=51 

work with me and back me in all cases 

make teaching situation pleasant 1 

help me achieve ny goals 1 

provide advice and guidance 11 

encouragement 2 

handle paperwork 1 

aid in service areas (speech^ 

county health) 1 
make administrative decisions 1 
to lead 2 
discipline 2 
decision maker 3 

ke^ niles & regxiLations specific 2 



OMLTA 1 
KCIM 1 
CfiEA 1 
WVEA 1 

Bvnv 1 

A£SV 1 
PEA 2 
CXTEA 1 
PTA 1 
CKPi 1 



responsibilities of the school 



someone I can talk to 4 
strai^ten me out when not right 1 
VBe contacts in o cmuu nity to 

help iry class 1 
programs to involve students 1 
not applicable 1 
wide range of knowledge 1 
devil's advocate 1 
making duties clear 1 
cvalxaating xny teaching 2 
oversee 1 

keep me abreast of curriculum 1 



^cSalT ^"^^"^ to be your Kijor responsibiUties to the school 
N=41 



not applicable 1 
frankry^ 1 
oxperation 1 

follcxr/ his procedures^ rules 3 
back h'^jn wih<5n needed 1 
t£.kin9 care of class 1 
teaching students 6 
to attain school goala 2 



b^aave proficiently 1 
suggest ways to iitprove 

school 1 
J:e€p students in line 4 
loyalty 1 

let Iiim knew what's going 
on in class 6 
stpport him if doing good 
job 2 



T)o response 1 
to do ny best 3 
keepiiig admin. & 

staff in line 1 
ocnpleting ny duties 2 
ocrnnunicating ideas 2 
follow procedures 1 
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TABLE CI - C12 



With Current Teacher & Ncn-Teachers 
Rersponses to Telephone Interview, 
By Item 



The following twelve tables give a content analysis of the tel^jhone 
interviews conducted on 33 of the graduates who wc ^ntacted and also 
presently teaching. 
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TRBE£ 1 

"In yiiat vtays is teaciiing different fron "mat you expected when you 
saade the decisicai to go into the field? (How is it better, hour is 
it vratrse?) " 



"ResDonse N 



It is better because. . . 

"It's less demanding than I e^cected it to be." 1 
"Iteadiing is more f^jlfiUing than I thought it would be." 1 
"It's easier to work with par^ts than I thought it would be."l 



It is wrse because. . . 

"It-s much harder than I thou^t it would be because of the 6 
nurrber of discipline problems I have to deal with. " 
"It's laidra harder to deal with the individual differences of 1 
students than I thought it would be." 

"The students aire much more involved with drugs, sex axxi 2 
alocAol than I esqaected." 

"It is harder for me to get pointjs across to the stiidents 1 
than I thoi^ht it would be." 

"There is more paperwork than I expected." 1 
"It is wore difficult to deal with parent complaints than 1 
I expected. * 

"I get less oooperation from parents and administrators than 1 
I expe ted. " 

"The children are less interested in learning tlian I thougiit 1 
tiiey wriiLd be. " 

"Tteaciung takes more work and re^nsibilit\* than I expected. "1 
"I am teachir^ a different area or svibject than I thDi>3ht I 3 
would teach." 

"There are less jobs available than I expected." 1 
"Teaching re iires mere emotional involvement than I thought 1 
it vould. " 

"Teaching is less exciting than I thought it would be. " 1 
It is not much different than I expected it to be. 6 
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TABLE 2 



"Of '.he teachers, v-/' had yourself at one tinfi or arothxer, vMch do 
you ocnside :: v?ere nuri^^ anciLng? Caii ^-ou der —ibe one of then to ins? 



Itesocnse 
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The teacher's persoi .il chairacteristlcs: 

"The teacher was fair." 3 

"The teacher was patient." 1 

"S/he t i a gcod sense of hirnor. " 1 

"S/he open and outgoiri?.- • 3 

■A student oxild jcke wi* Ji hiip/her. " 1 

•s/he was easy to talk to." 1 

The teacher's professional characteristics: 

"S/he treated everyone ec^aally and had no favorites." 2 

"S/he was Jcncwledgeal^le about the field s/he taught." 3 

"S/he took tLtie for iitudents personally." 6 

"S/he took the tiine to listen to you. " 3 

"S/he loved the sub ' : i: s/he taught. " 1 

"S/he was serious a^^jt his/her work." 1 

"S/he inspired students to learn." 1 

"S/he invited me to her house* " 1 

"S/ne was definite abo, the course e^^Dectations." 1 

"S/he gave students a second chance. " 1 

"S/he was encouraging." 2 

"S/he was creative." 1 

||S/he inade everyone feel successful in sane areas." 1 

"S/he created a family atmosphere in the classrocin." 1 

"S/he did a lot for the students." 1 

"SAie cared about the students." X 

The teacher's instructional characteristics: 

*S/he nvade students learn." 3 

"S/he made the subject interesting." 5 

"S/he dealt with students on their own level." 2 

"S/he made students like the subject." 1 

"S/he oould ocniTunicate well." 1 

"S/he got a lot of work done." X 

"S/he never made students feel sttcdd." 1 

"S/he was organizied. " * X 

"S/he kept discipline in the X 

"S/he let students try things oi. uieir own." X 
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PJSLR 3 

"I knew it's not easy to state clearly, but ^^ould you try to erolain 
to roe vAiat you try itost to achieve as a teacher? VJhat are you really 
trying to do most of all? 



Response N 



Goals for students: 

"I want to teach students to be responsible for thsrrselves." 1 
"I want to teadi students enough practical skills that they 1 
can get a job." 

*! want to teach students to like the subject." 1 
"I want students to see the practical applicatio of the sub- 1 
ject.-^ 

"I want to help iirprove students' self-image." 5 

"I want to help students to enjcy school." 3 

"I want to make children confident. " 1 

"I want to teadi children to read." 2 

"I want to help children to be self-irotivated. " 1 

"I want to teach the diildren to love each other." 1 

"I want to teach students how to study." 1 

"I want to make children learn. " 1 

"I want to help students to be their best." 1 

Goals for teacher: 

"I try to be a better prescriber for all individual needs of 2 
students." 

"I try to find out why students caiuiot understand vAiat I 1 
tead-i." 

"I try to treat students as individuals." 1 

"I try to understand nry students bett^." 1 

"I try to challQige each (±ild." 3 

"I try to establish good report with my students." 1 

"I try to teach students better." 3 

"I try to keep control of iry class." 1 

"I try to reinforce appropriate behaviors." 1 

"I try to be fair." 1 

"I try to be dynamic." 1 

"I try to oormunicate with students." 1 
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TABLE 4 

"What kind of reptxtations would you mast like to have with the classes 
and students you deal with?" 

Sesrcsises » 



Personal aspects of rmitation: 



"I want iiy students to reroenber me as being fair. " 7 

"I want my students to like ms." 8 

"I want ny students to feel I had nore iirpact on them than 1 
just the subject I tai:^t." 

"I want iiy students to feel they can cone and talk to ne." 4 

"I want students to feel that I care." 5 

"I want my students to feel they have fun with ne." 1 

"I want ny students to feel I made than feel good." 1 

Teadiing aspects of reputation: 

"I want ny students to respect ne for making than leazn." 3 

"I want my students to feel they learned a lot fran me." 4 

"I want ity students to feel I was firm with than." 3 

"I want my students to respect me." 4 
"I want Ity students to feel I was someone viio made 

learning fun." 2 

"I want ny students to feel I always e»,-iected the most 1 
of than." 

*I want ny students to feel I was hard. " 1 

"I want ny students to feel I was interestir^." i 

"I want ny students to feel I allowed them sane freedan." 1 
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TABLE 5 

"My greatest teaching problem is, , 



Response N 

Instruction related; 

"There are too many students in ny class for me to be able to 1 
give enough time to each one^" 

"There isn't enough time for me to do the things I want to 5 
do." 

"Discipline prcblems require too mucii of iry tiire." . 5 

"Some of my students are as advanced as I am in my sii)ject 1 
area." 

"I have difficulty keying adequate records on where 1 
students are academically." 

"I have difficulty keying students' attention." 2 
"I have problems working with children of differing abilities 2 
at the same time." 

"I have a prcblem kncwing that each child is doing his/her 2 
best." 

"It is difficult for me to be assertive and not back down. " 1 

"I need more volunteers in the classroon to do a good jcb 1 
of teaching." 

"I have a hard time motivating stu3ents." 2 

"It is difficult for me to heJp kids do their best. " 2 

"It is hard for me to get students to do their haiework." 1 

"I tend to get too involved with ity stiadents," 1 

Parent & administration related: 

"I have a hard time dealing with parents." 2 

"Parents dcn'^t understand v^t I'm trying to do." 1 

"Pleasing the adninistration is difficult. " 1 



"3V greatest problem last year was. . .?" 



Response N 

Instruction related: 

"I had difficulty dealing with discipline prcblems." 7 

"I had a hard time learning viiat to do and how to do it. " 4 

"I had difficulty planning to ke^ students busy." 5 

"It was hard for me to be sure each student is perfonning 1 
their best." 

"It was difficult for me to evaluate students." 1 
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TftBLE 5 cx)nt'd 



Response N 

"It was hard for ite to help students and deal with individual 2 
prcbleros. " 

"I had a hard time learning to read teacher guides.^ 1 
■It was hard for me to be assertive enough." 1 
"There was a lack of naterials and space." 1 
■I felt insecure about the new role." 1 



Parents: 

"I had a hard time dealing with parents." 
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TABLE 6 

"Hw do you discipLme diUdren now?" 



Response jj 

Physical punishments: 

"I give the students inarJcs and points for their behavior arxi 2 
have their parents discipline them. " 

"I isolate the diild. " 1 

"I make the child stay after school for detention," 3 

"I send the student to the supervisor to be disciplined. " 2 

"I prHVne the student." 8 

"I try to match the appropriate punishment to each deed. " 3 

"I have the child sit in a comer." 2 

"I make the student miss a fun activity." 2 

"I deny the student a privelege." 4 

"I remove the student frcra the group." 1 

"I make the student stay in from recess." 1 

"I put ny hand over tlie diild's iroith." 1 

"I give the student extra work to do. " 1 

"I reward appropriate bdiaviors." 2 

"I mate the students undo the results of negative actions. " 1 



Verbal; 




"I work vdth the student cn a one to one basis to decide what 2 
they should do about the situation." 

"I single the student out in class for their peers to hcilp 1 
conform to better behavior." 

"I issue a verbal reprimand." 3 

"I reason with the student. " 12 

"I yell at the student." 1 

"I tell the student's parents about their b^iavior." 5 

"I warn the student about their behavior." 1 

Prevention: 

"I try to keep problems from occurring. " i 

''Hcxv did you discipline children your first year?" 

Response ^ 

Physical punishments: 

• 

"I tximed situations over to the supervisor to handle." 3 

"•l tended to punish students after the fact." 1 

"I would paddle students." 8 

••l tried to match the a^ropriate punishment to the child's 3 
deed." 

"I wcxild require the student to stay for detention. " 1 

"I would keep the student in from recess." 2 

••I wcxild have the student sit in the comer. " 2 

ErJc ^'^^ student a privelege. "^^^^ 3 
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MIE 6 cxant'<3 




"I would put ny hand over the studerrt'^ if<iutil/ 
■I would give the student extrsi vrork ^/ 
"I required the stuc3ent to write a ccxc^Xii^," 
"I had the student stand with their % th^ bladdxsard." 
I would require the student to undo <^^e Ife^t of the 
negative action." 

"I tended to back off from interventicjA X was unsure 

or nyself. " 

V erb al forms of discipline 

vould tell the parents of their cfaild's tje^^or." 
I gave the student a verbal reprimand'" 
"I would yell at the student. " 
"I wauld reason with the student." 
"I had a stem talk with the stuient*" 
"I would help the student to make a de^^i^n ^^oitt vhat 
to do about tlieir b^iavior. " 

Prevention: 

layed down very strict rxiLes." 
"I tried to prevent problems fran ocan^^iP^," 
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TABIf! 7 

■Hew do you arrange classes now?" 



Itesponses U 

Classrooms vdth individual desks: 

"I have the desks arranged in a rectangle facing ny desk at 11 
the.^froiit of the rocm," 

■l have the desks arranged in groups," 1 

"I ha';e the desks spread out around the rocm," 1 

"I have the desks arranged in pairs." 1 

"I have some desks arranged in groups and others 1 
isolated for the children with poor* attention spans." 

"I have a changing arrangenent throughout the year. " 2 

Tables: 

"I have tables for the students to sit at learning centers i 
arranged around the roan." 

"Ihe children sit around a table with me at its center. " 1 

"Ihe children sit at tables." 2 

"Part of the students sit at tables and part in desks." 1 

Other: 

"I ha^/B individual carreils for each student." 1 
"^e classrocm is set yjp like a lab so the students can 1 
lectin practical skills." 

"EQ(/ did you arrange classes your first year?" 

Responses N 

Desks: 

"I had the desks arranged in rows facing my desk vMdi U 
was at the front of the roan." 

"I hid the desks arranged in rows at the beginning of the 2 
year and then spread them out around the room. " 
"I had the desks arranged in clusters at the first of 1 
the year and then set them tp in rows." 

"I had the desks arraiiged in pairs." 1 
"T itDve the desks around throu^out the year." 2 

Tables: 

"I have the students sit at tables and arranged learning 3 
centers around the room." 

"The children sit at tables." 2 
Other: 

ERJC students sit in chairs." 103 1 

Hmm "This question is not applicable to n v situation. ' .7 
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TABI£ 8 

*Wiat oirriculum experi63:ices do you erohasize new?" 

Re^xaise N 

Secxmdary: 

■I teach high school math." 1 

"I teach high school english." 2 

"I teach French in high school." 1 

"I teach science in high school." 2 

Ele m entary & Special Education 

"I think that reading and math are stressed cost in iny 4 
class.** 

■Reading^ math and English are the most important 2 
curriculum areas in my program." 

"I er^iiasize reading the most in ray pr ogram. " 9 

■Math is the cxxrriculun area I stress most in ray class." 6 
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TKBLE 9 

*Hcw do you feel you ^uld respond to a cAild sliowing you good work?" 

Response jj 

Kxysical reinf or oenents : 



"I give them good grades." 2 
"13 write them a note to let them knew they did a good jcb." 1 

"I have them teach slower children. " 2 

"I smile at them." 2 

"I display their papers." 2 

"I enphasize their inproverent on recort cards." 1 

"I stanp 'siper' cai their hand." * 1 

"I write good on their parier." 2 

"I give the child a hug."* 1 

"I put a happy face on tiheir paper." 1 

"I give them Burger King coupons." 1 



Verbal reinforcements: 

"I give them verbal octipliments." 

"I praise them." 

"I tell their parent's." 

"I make an announcement over the PA system." 

"I sound excited and enthusiastic." 

"I try to challen9e them to do more good work." 

"I try to sound positive about their work." 

"I give them positive reinforcement." 

"I try to enoourage the students.*' 



8 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 



"How did you feel you should respond to a child showim you good work 
last year?" 



Rasponse ^ 

Physical reinf orcemi^ts : 

"I would give than good grades." 1 

"I wuld have the students teach each other." 1 

"I gave student positive bod^^ contact. " 1 

"I would display the student's work." 3 
would note the student's irrprovement on the report card." 1 

"I would give something to a slower child." 1 

"I would stanp *siper' on the student's hand." 1 

"I would give the student an edible reward. " 2 

Verbal reinforcements: 

''I would give them verbal oaipliiTents . " 6 

"I would praise them." U 

"I would say something to them when I was retumii>g their 1 
pespers." 
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•EftBLE 9 cont'd 



Response 



N 



"I would teil then th^ did a good job in an excited and 4 
enthusiastic manner 

•I would challenge the student to do more good work." 1 

*I would tell the student's pa-rents." 1 

"I never kne^^ what to say." i 

"I would encourage the student^" X 
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TRBTS 10 

"VSiat Icinds of responsibilities do children have to learn to assigns 
in ytyjo: classroor?" 



Rsspoaise N 



Ccntent-oriented responsibilities: 

"I have students grade each other's papers." 2 

"I want stxjdents to be able tc bidget their tune." 1 

"I require students to be able to get tha.ir work ikaie on 9 
their own." 

"I want students work to be done neatly." 1 

*Ihe childrm are responsible for their actio.^.s. " 4 
"The students need to* learn to work with their sojpervisor." 1 
•The students need to learn to acc^rt: criticism and praise." 1 
"The children are responsible for learning certain concepts." 1 

"I want the students to oocie to class prepared." 4 

"Ihe students need to be organized." 1 

"Ihe students have to write their assignments down. " 1 

"The students need to get their homework 'dene. " 3 

"The stirients need to get their work in on tiine." 2 

"The students need to learn to follow directions." 1 

Social-eniotioncG. responsibilities: 

"Students need to get aloog with each other." 1 

"I require the students to help other students." 4 
"The students need to take aire of meeting their avn needs." 6 

■The students must take care of the materials.'" 3 

"Ihe students need to i:isc good manners." 1 

"I require the students to work q»jietly." 1 

"The students need to be obedient." 1 

"The students need to be courteous." 1 

"I require the students to behave in class." 1 

Managerial re^x>nsibilities: 

"I have the students keep their desks neat." 4 

"I have the students pass out papers." 1 

•The s tu d en ts act as ny messenger." 1 

"I have the students clean the Library." 1 

"I require the students to follow the directions of the 2 
dassroon." 

"I have students clean-vp and put things away." 4 

"The students rsdse the flag in the cLissrocm." 1 

"The students are responsible for getting the milk." 1 

'"One studeMt takes care of the sink." 1 

"One student leads the line." 1 

"The students are responsible for oonductij:^ the opening 1 
exercises." 

"I have the students look after the hara chores." 1 

"The student must put their cup in the sink." 1 
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TfiBLE 11 

. "Of all the varicx:s gcals you have in mim as a teacher, v*iic±i one (or 
ones) do you think you've made pretty good procjress toward acoccplish^- 
ing this year?" 

Response ^ 

Personal/ self -directed: 

"I have been stiocesoful in getting parents to vork with 1 
tiielr children at hcxne." 

"I have tried to be caliasr this year and have been successful 1 
in doing so." 

"I have become rncxe organized this year. " 2 
"I have made an effort to research answers and to solve 1 
problEsns." 

"I have been merely tryxi^ to survive." 1 
"I have made better use of iry tine this year." 1 
"I have learned better ways of handling situations that 1 
ocrae ;:p." 

"I have had an easier time molding to sii^rtitute situations." 1 
Curriculun-directed: 

"I have made strides in e:qpanding ny curciculun this year." 1 
"I was able to find a reading readiness program that I 2 
find effective with the children." 

Student-directed: 

"I have beoi successful in iirproving some students attitudes 1 
about stealing and cSieating." 

"I have been successful in getting better rapport with 2 
ny studen*3." 

"I was able to keep the good stixients involved and interested. 1 
"I have been abl5 to get the children to learn reading 1 
readiness skills." 

"I have iniptuvec, my students math skills." 1 
"I was able to get more stxjdents to work on their own." 1 
"MDre of ny students have moved up academically this year. " 4 
"I was more successfu2 in attending to individual students' 3 
needs." 

"I have improved the students' langxaage skills." 1 
"My students socialize with one another more this year. " 1 
"I was successful in diminishing students" self-abusive 1 
behavior." 

"I have done a lot this year to inprove children's self- 2 
oonoept." 

"I feel that sOmost every diild has learned sanething this 1 
yearr" 

Discipline related: 

"I have had much less discipline problems this year than I 2 
have in the past." 
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TABLE 12 



•Vith what goal rr goals do you feel least sa.tisfied ~ least sure 
that you have accxarplished much progress?" 

I tesponse ^ U 



Personal^ self-directed: 



"I have a tendency to act rather than to react to situations. "1 
"I have a difficult time writing good tests." 1 
"M/ student evaluations are not as good as I wish they were, " 1 
"I have a hard time organizir^ for long-range goals." 2 
"Mi^ record keeping on individual students is not as good as 1 
I wish it were." 

"I canriot seem to deal well with the administration and the 1 
low salary I receive." 

"I have been able to bring the slew reading groip up a lot 1 
but not as madi as I'd hoped," 

"Hie materials in my rxm are not as organized as I would 1 
nice them to be." 

'•I am not as successful as I woiad like to be in dealing 1 
with parents." 

"I have not set up as many learning centers as I wanted to," 1 
"I have not been as successful in motivating students as I 1 
wanted to be." 

"I have not been able to organize the materials and program 1 
as well as I woiild like." 

"I have not been very perc^>tive about students' needs." 1 
"I haven't been able to draw on community resources this 1 
year." 

"I have not been able to get a full-time jcb yet. " 1 
Currlculijm-directed: 

"M/ science curriculum is not as strong as I would like 1 
it to be." 

"I have a tendency to follow the teacher's guide too closely, 1 
rather than coming up with original ideas." 

reading program is not of the highest quality." 1 

Student-directed: 

"Mjf students have poor attitudes about stealing and cheating. "1 
"The students in ny class do not get along together very well 2 
and there is not very much student interaction." 
"Ihe students have not developed their gross irotor skills as 1 
imidi as I'd hoped they would." 

"I am oonoemed because I have b(>en unable to foster one 1 
stiadent's development." 

EfcLscLpline-oriented : 



"I have a difficult time maintaining discipline in my class- 4 



room." 



Q "I have a hard time getting children to settle down in good 1 
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Table I>1 
1. '^tty ara you n o t teaching new?" 



Responses Ij 

"JV xnajor did not lead to a teaching career since I majored 
In recreation." 3 
"I couldn't find a teaching jcb." 4 
"I am blind and feel xmable to teach because of iry handicap." 1 
"I do not want to teach because of a bad student teaching 
ea^jeriehoe I had." 1 
••Because there were not jobs, I decided not to teach." 1 
*I never even ordered ny certification papers." 1 
"I did not Like teaching." 2 
"I don't like children." 1 
."I had a non-teadiing jcb in college and was offered a full- 
time position vhen I graduated." 1 



2. "^Vtxy did you chose your current occig)ation?" 

Response s 

"Because I enjoy sports, I elected to work in the recreation 



field." 1 
"I had sons background in oorputers, so I got a jcb as a 

programmer." 1 

"There were alot of rewards available in my present job." 1 

"Bie oonpany I work for has a good training program." 1 

"My vncle owned the corpany." 1 

"I have lots of free time in my current jcb." 1 

"I prefer this job to teaching. " 1 

"I earn alot of money." 1 
"This job is a continuation of viiat I did vrfien I was in 

sciiool." 1 



"I always thoxjght that wcmen became teachers or nurses. When 
teaching jobs were unavailable, I became an audiologist because 
that seemed to be a related field. " 1 
Not applicable because motployed 1 



3. "What kinds of responsibilities do you have in your jcb?" 
Response • U 

"I hire and fire personnel, seek funds, and basically run 

the department." 1 

"I oversee mortgage terms and the tellers." 1 

"I write ccttputer programs for various departments." 1 

"I am in school now. " 1 
"My job responsibilities inclucJe doing public relations 
work, dealing with oorrespondenoe, making policy, doing the 

pcryroll, and svpervising rental of rooms." 1 

"I am in charge of lending and collections." 1 
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Table D-1 #3 cont'd 

"I supervise men." 

"I handle funds," 

"I wove furniture." 

"I wait on tables." 

"I don't have many responsibilities." 

"I take care of air conditioning and heatdLng systems and 

building security and maintenance." 

"I diagnose hearing disorders and counsel the hearing 

Inpaired." 

N6t applicable because menployed 



4. "Did you learn anything in your teacher education program that 
helps you in your jcb?" 



Response 



N 



'I learned hof to deal with different age groups." 1 

1 learned skills for dealing with people." 3 

I learned sane problem solving skills." 1 
|I learned to analyze problems and to cope better with people. "1 
I learned to stjpervise people, how to plan and how to 

evaluate woric." ^ 

"I didn't learn anything that helps me in my current job." 2 

"I learned administrative skills." 1 
"I learned about sales and marketing in my business education 

courses." ^ 
"I learned sate mechanical skills in ny industrial tedinoloqy 

p rogr a m. " 1 

"I learned some reoord-keeping skills." 1 

"I learned hew to work well with children." 1 

Not applicable because uneitployed X 

5. "Do vou ever want to teach (again)?" 

Response , jj 

"I might teach at the college level someday." 2 
"No. " 

"I want to tiitor." 2 
"I might teach part-tine /at sore tiite, but I never want to 

teach in the public schools." 1 

"I probably will not ever teach." 3 

"If teachers got better salaries, I wox^d teach." 2 

"I might teach scneday." 1 

"If I oould get a job I would teach." 2 
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One way to report these findings is to provide the reader with 
a sn^jshot of graduates whose profile ooiald be considered "typical" . 
Three "sn^shots" follcw: one of Mark, a male graduate vrf» has been 
teaching for three years, one of Ann, a female graduate who has also 
been teaching for three years, and one of Joe, representing those 
persons in the sanple vAio graduated but decided on another occupation 
than teaching. 

Mark is a twenty-eight year old Caucasian, who is active in the 
Protestant church. He has never been married. He was bom and raised 
In Wapdkoneta, a small town in Chio,althou^ he lives in Dayton. He 
attended a public school and came to Ohio State Uhiversity, because 
he knew others v*k» had come here. VBien he began college, his father 
was a factory worker. 

Mark did not decide to go into education until he was a junior. 
Before that he had considered going into accounting. He felt that 
his friends and teachers influenced his career choice. He was at- 
tracted to teaching because it seemed chaUenging and afforded him 
time off. He reports now that if he had the chance to do it over 
again, he would either go into teaching or veterinary medicine. 

Since he graduated fron Ohio State, he has taught third and fourth 
grade for three years in a suburijan district outside of Dayton. He 
oonpleted a Masters degree in Education Administration in 1978. 

At present, Marie is teaching 26 fourth graders. He generally 
worics with the children alone and does mt normally work with cMldren 
other than those in his class. He describes his classroom as an open 
setting. As with previous years, he changes the seating arrange- 
ment throughout the year. He feels that teaching madiines, TV, and 
semi-structured educational materials (Cuisenaire rods, puzzles, etc.) 
^ are not useful in classrooms. He feels the roost inportant subject 
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areas are math, reading and english. 

To Mark, an ideal teadaer is fair; he hopes to be seen as fair 
by his students. The thing he is trying most to achieve as a teacher 
is to teadi the diildren to be responsible for themselves. The re- 
sponsibilities he has children assure in his classroon cire gradirg 
each other's papers, budgeting their, time, and getting assignments 
done. Mark has found teaching to be a; lot harder than he thou^t it 
would be primarily because of tha discipline problems he has en- 
countered. Mark feels he has learned to be calmer this year, but still 
feels frustrated by not being able to teach everything. 

Mark's view of his biggest teaching prcijlems have changed. His 
first year he felt the greatest teaching problem wbs not knowing how to 
teach. New his biggest prcblem is the large number of children in the 
room. Mark also mentioned discipline charges. His first year, he 
felt he was very inconsistent in his application of discipline. This 
year, he gives the children tickets for bad behavior and they t-^ke the 
ticket heme to their parents for the application of discipline. 

Mark spends about thirty-seven and a half hours a week on the 
school premises. The majority of that time (25 hours) is spent in 
actual classroom teaching, another eight hours is spent in planning 
and preparation. The remainder of his time is divided among ac- 
tivities such as grading papers, administrative paper work, seeing stu- 
deacits, and meetings. An additional two hours a week of his time is 
spent in professional groups or classes. He spends very little time 
working on teaching at home. Mark feels that teaching is a large part 
of his life, but he values the time he spends awa/ from it. Mark con- 
siders the rooming the best time to really get something across to stu- 
^ dents, so he teaches reading at that time. If he were given extra 
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tlme^ he vould spend it on preparatioi^ ^o^r c^^0^ 

In his current position, he feels ^tty^^^lii^ free to do the things 
he considers inost iitportant — helping d^l^i:^ toeing consistent ' 
in discipline. He also feels that gett^^ v^^Jc ^one is more iitportant 
than warmth and closeness. Mark sees ^trt: i^hx^^ parents a month 
at parent conferences. He feels that tAe Bri^ciE^'s major r^pons- 
ibility is to bade him vcp and si^sport ^xA tJ^t his respom:«ibility 
to the principal is to sipport hiitv/hex ^/t^% is doing a good job. 

Mark feels both satisfied and dia^^ti^fi^^ ^th his current 
position. ' He reports that the salary ^ receives and 

having a position of influence are the i^t^^ttant job features to 
him. He receives satisfaction from tiie o^^J^ur^ty to wield in- 
fluence, and having time off he gains ^^ti^f^Qy-^ti ftaa mastery of 
discipline and classroon managonent. ^ f^'^ tAs satisfaction with 
teaching would be increased if college ^tO^e0^o^ Kept their ideas exit 
of the schools. If he were looking foiT ^ i\e^ t^ciiing job# his prior- 
ities would be in the following order: 5t^^^3^^t^# salary, professional 
freedcm, administrative influence, pro^^5^iof>^ Pr^tige, and spacial 
needs. He feels that he gets the most ^in^ig):^^ cfri jiis work from in- 
formal oonversations with colleagues eiA ^i^d^ - He would have mixed 
feelings about leaving the classroom 0^ ^^W-Ai^trative job. He 
feels that he is able to guage his am ^f^^cC^V^^^s as a teacher, 
but that the reactions of his students ^lu^ tl^^iJ^ parents are also 
iiil»rtant to him. 

Mark feels that the schools are k5o^^ a P^^*^ good jcb, but 
that they should get back to basics. ^*^h^ should be run 

like a business with stated responsiblJAti'^ clear authority. He 
believes that any changes should be reAl^ ^i^ly- If he has the 
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opportunity to bring about oiy change it would be stricter discipline. 

Ann is a twenty-nine year old Caucasian, who is active in her Lutheran 
ciiurch. She is married and has one c±iild. She was bom and raj.sed 
in Marion, a small town in Ohio. She attended a public high sdKXDl, 
She decided to go to Ctiio Stat« university because there was a branch 
in her hcxtte tcwn and because it had a good reputation in the field of 
education. VJhen she began college her father was a railroad tele- 
grapher. 

Ann decided to go into education when she was in sixth or seventh 
grade. She had wanted to go into teaching since she was a child. The 
only other occi:pation that she considered seriously was banking. If 
she had an opportunity to do it over again, she wuld still choose 
teaching. . 

Since she graduated frcni Ohio State, she stibstitiited for ten weeks 
at Ridgedale Local and has taught for three years at River VSdley 
local. She has done no course vork since her bachelor's degree, 
and has no plans to do so at this time. 

At present she is teaching 19 second graders. She generally 
works with the diildren a.\oine and does not normally work with children 
other than those in her class. She describes her classroom as a 
self-contained classroom. She changes the arrangement of the seits 
throughout ^e year, working toward small cluster.3 at the end of the 
year. She iiotes having made the same changes in .-seating in her 
first year of teaching. She feels that teaching machines, Tv'-, and semi- 
structuresiinaterials (Cuisenare rods, puzzles, etc.) are mcxJerately 
useful im-tsadiing. Ihe most iitportant subject areas to her are 
reading, math and science. 
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Ann has found teaching to be alot more involved than she had 
e:5)ected it to be primarily because of the enormous differences in 
children (diff erring attention spans, learning disabilities). 
Her ideal teacher made her subject interesting and interested Ann 
in learning. She hopes that her stixients will corns to respect her 
for making then learn. The thing she is trying nost to achieve as a 
teadier is to be a good prescriber for individual needs f since she 
does not believe that you can teach all children in the same way. 
The responsibi-lities she has diildrt^n assume in her classrocm are that 
they do their work, keep their desks clean, cwn up to their actions, 
and find out what has to be done and do it. Ann feels that she is 
beocming more organized this year, that she is better able to research 
and solve problems on how to deal with individual children. It is 
difficult for her to think of any areas that she feels need iirprovemsnt, 
because the group of children she is; working with this year are ro easy 
to vork with, but she does think ths± she hte a tendency to react 
rather tlian act in seme situations. 

Ann's view of her greatest teadiing problem and how to discioline 
children have changed in the three wears she has taught. Her first 
year she felt that her greatest teaming problem was discipline. She 
felt very vmsure of how stem to be mth the children. Now her great- 
est problem is ooping with the children vho have learning dis- 
abilities and have trouble learning to read. She feels that her first 
year she was very unsxire about how to discipline children. Many 
times she would bade off rather than try ta handle difficulties. Her 
approach to 'discipline new is to try to move the ciiildren toward self- 
discipline. The only specific disciplinary technique she mentioned 
using is keeping children in at recess. 
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Ann feels extremely satisfied with her current poL.Ltion. She spencJs 
atxxtt forty to forty-three hours a week at school. The bulk of that 
tine is spent in actual classroon teaching (32 1/2 hours) . Another 
ten hours is spent in pr^>aring for class and planning lessons. The 
remainder of her time is spent grading papers, doing administrative 
paper work, seeing indi'/idual students, meetings, and extracurricular 
activities. She spends another 2 hours a wedc at home in preparing 
for teaching. Ann feels that teaching is a lazge part of her life, 
but she enjoys the time she spends away fron her career. Ann con- 
siders the morning the best part of the day for getting sonsthing ac- 
ross to students. For that reason, .she teaches math and reading at 
that time. If she were given extra time, she would spend it on pre- 
paration for class. Ann reports that she would enjcy changing the 
grade level that she teaches to refresh her perspective. 

In her current position, Ann feels very free to do the things she 
considers most important—teach the children— in the way that she 
thinks best. She feels that getting work done is nore inportant than 
warmth and closeness. Ann sees about two parents a month, cn the 
average, except during parent conference twice a year, she sees 
all parents in a sliort period of time. She feels that the principal's 
responsibility to her is to make administrative decisions and make 
her aware of weaknesses and strengths, offering suggestions for : 
change. Her responsibility to the principal is to maintain a learning 
environment and to meet the individual needs of the stvdents to the 
best of her ability. 

Ann r^xsrts that the cpportvmity to study fmaster classroom manage- 
ment, and "reach" students are the most iitportant aspects of her job 
to her. She receives satisfaction frcm the opportvinity to influence 
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her students. She likes having tiire off and the security of havir^ 
an iroome and position. She feels her satisfaction with teaching 
would be increased if the humanistic piiilosophy toward ea^cation «Duld 
be eradicated. If she were looking for a new jcb, her priorities would 
be in the following order: professional freedcm, students and other 
conditions, salary, administrative influence, special need, and pro- 
fessional prestige. She feels that she gets the itost insist on her 
work from informal conversations with her colleages and friends. Shs 
. would have mixed feeUngs about If^aving the classroom for an adminis- 
trative job. She feels that she is sonetimes able to guage her own 
effectiveness as a teacher, but that the reactions of the students are 
the best guage of her effectiveness. 

Ann feels that the schools have basically g^od purposes, to make 
children informed and honest, but that they need to take a firmer 
stance on moral education. She fetils that they should be run like a 
business with clearly stated responsibilities and clear authroity. 
She beUeves that any changes should be realized slowly, if she 
had an ORportunity to bring about a single change, it would be that 
students were tau^t more and babied less . 

Joe is a single, 25 year old Caucasian, who is active in his 
Baptist church. He was bom, raised and still lives in Marion, a 
snail town in Ohio. He attended a public high school and went to OSU at 
Marion because he could live at horre and save noney. He decided to go 
into teaching his senior year in high school because he liked working 
with children and liked getting sumtters off. He considered teaching 
nusic, but finally majored in Early and Mddle Childhood Education. 
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He feels that if he had a chance to do it over he would become an »2lec- 
trician. He is ix3t currently taking classes an£ has no plans to do so. 

Since he graduated, JOe has held three related positions: janitor 
at OSU for X 1/2 years, head janitor at Tri Rivers J.V.S. , and build- 
ing superintendent at OSU Itvrion. He had worked in the maintenance 
field when he was in college and was offered a full-*time position 
after graduatijig. His responsibilities inclirle security, maintenance, 
and heating. At that tinve, he felt that teaching afforded too small 
a salary and jobs were difficult to find. He has no regrets about 
not teaching and dcos not consider teaching at a later date. 

Uie two teachers highlighted in these suimaries are typical 
of their teaching peers. The general view of the teachers is that the 
highest priority needs to be placed on teaching students the basic 
skills - reading, english, math, etc. Both teachers felt that the 
program at Ohio State had r>ot provided sufficient skills for dealing 
with discipline prdDlems. They both expressed concern about their 
ability to cope in that area at sane point in their career. One of 
these teachers, as well as seme of his peers whD were surveyed, siag- 
gested that nowhere in their undergraduate program had they been 
taxx^t "how to teach." 

Joe is like the majority of his non-teaching peers in that he 

never has tau^t and does not feel he does want to teach. He opted 

I 

for a job that waj offered iirmediately aftej ' graduation and has stayed 
in the same field .or the past three yecors^ 
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